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For the Woman's Journal. 
CANONICAL. 


BY BESSIE BISBEE HUNT. 


Bacchus, one night, returning late, 

Was musing on his Iuckless fate, 

When just before him, through the night 

There gleamed a track of mellow light. 

“Ah, yet some friend remains,”"’ he sighed, 

“These rays, from yonder casement glide, 

Some secret follower of my ways, 

Wonld lure me by these warming rays.” 

Within the casement, careless grace, 

With comfort, strove to win the race, 

The blazing hearth-fire screen concealed, 

Soft shapes, and ruddy tints revealed. 

There, seated by tall rows of books, 

A deep unrest, in all his looks, 

A sage of theologic lore, 

A dress canonical he wore. 

“Hail, Bacchus! fellow of my youth 

From you I'll not conceal the truth, 

I love your jovial careless ways, 

Good-bye, now, theologic stays! 

‘We'll have a good old-fashioned revel, 

Through ways familiar we will travel, 

Fill, fillthe glasses; fil! again, 

Old friend,you've banished care and pain.” 

The hours flew by, a rosy train, 

Until the hour for parting came, 

With gaze uncertain, then the sage, 

Returned to his forgotten page. 

What ponderous thoughts his wisdom vext, 

Or what he made his Sunday text, 

I know not, but it might have been 

“Resist temptation, flee from sin.” 
—Manchester, N. H. 


THE SUMMER EXODUS. 








One whose memory includes twenty-five 
or thirty years of New England life cannot 
help being impressed by the great summer 
exodus which now prevails, and cannot 
help noticing the great difference it makes 
in the health-conditions of our people. In 
regard to young girls, especially, one must 
needs think of this change when reading the 
lamentations of the veteran Dr. Nathan 
Allen or the more hopeful views of Dr. 
George W. Beard. The latter asserts that 
the wiser notions now prevailing in regard 
to diet, exercise, sleep, rest, and the man- 
agement of schools and households, are al- 
ready telling favorably on the health of 
women. Hesays: ‘‘A hundred women of 
to-day weigh more than the same number 
in the same class half a century ago. They 
are less angular, more rotund, more cheer- 
ful and hopeful in expression. It is clear 
that they eat better food, and digest it eas- 
ier; their dress, with all its errors, is in 
closer relation to hygienic law, and is year- 
ly improving.” This seemsabsolutely true, 
and what surprises me is that Dr. Allen 
utterly fails to observe it, and still writes 
in the same key of solicitude and foreboding 
that would have been fully justified thirty 
years ago. Consider a few facts. 

1. Thirty years ago the practice of leav- 
ing the cities for the summer was occasion- 
al and exceptional only. Now it has be- 
come, in the well-to-do classes, almost uni- 
versal, so that it is really becoming an im- 
portant part of the industry of almost every 
sea-side or mountain-village in New Eng- 
land to provide for ‘‘summer boarders.” 
This has a double sanitary advantage. It 
gives to the people from the cities the purer 
air and freer out-door life of the country; 
and it gives to their country hosts the ad- 
vantage of the better knowledge prevailing 
in cities as to drainage, cookery and sanita- 
ry habits. From the moment any farmer’s 
family begin to take boarders, their habits 
are apt to change; they cease to live on pie 
and are compelled to substitute good meat, 
yeast-bread and oat-meal. They learn to 
open the windows, to abjure feather beds, 





to provide bathing facilities. Thus each 
helps the other, and the benefit is felt even 
more by women than by men. 

2. With the freer out-door life, there has 
come to women a far greater share of out- 
door exercise than formerly. I can remem- 
ber when the spectacle of a woman swim- 
ming in summer or skating in winter was 
something so extraordinary that a group was 
sure to collect to observe the strange phe- 
nomenon; whereas these things now attract 
not the slightest attention. A woman’s 
wearing thick boots was amazing; that a 
woman should take a pedestrian excursion 
was scarcely to be thought of. Sometimes 
young girls played battledore and shuttle- 
cock®r the pretty but monotonous “‘graces;” 
here and there a family practiced archery; 
and these were al] the out-door games, prop- 
erly so called. The vast and all-embracing 
popularity of croquet has come and gone 
since then; gone, that is, from the cities 
and their suburbs, being banished where it 
is really more needed, to the rural villages 
and farms. How pleasant it is, after spend- 
ing a summer day at that pretty and primi- 
tive island Conanicut, opposite Newport, to 
stroll down to the return-ferry-boat at sun- 
set, and see the captain and the engineer of 
the boat playing croquet in the respective 
‘door yards” with wife and children, and 
flinging down the mallet when the boat's 
bell calls them on board! In more fashiona- 
ble circles this game has been well replaced 
by lawn-tennis, which gives more exercise 
and demands a more active skill. Rowing, 
too, once a very rare accomplishment for 
women, is now so common that a boat’s 
crew of young girls attracts no remark in 
apy harbor. Out-door tastes and habits are 
long since recognized as fitting for young 
women, and it is not likely that the ground 
thus gained will ever be lost. 

3 The fears expressed by Dr. Allen as to 
distaste for household labor appear to me 
too hasty and too strongly stated. The 
mere number of American-born households 
where servants areemployed is much larger 
than formerly, but it is yet to be proved 
that the increase is out of proportion to the 
growth of the community. The dislike of 
Amcrican girls to house service is not so 
much toward the service itself as toward 
the relation—or non-relation between parlor 
and kitchen. It is impossible to advance in 
civilization and yet retain the full simplici- 
ty of pioneer life; what isneeded—and here 
Dr. Allen has done good service—is to urge 
that education for the body must keep pace 
with that forthe mind. In this respect too 
there is improvement. Our public schools 
in many places now work the brain less se- 
verely and with more variety of employ. 
ment; vacations are often longer, hours of 
study less. Our most prosperous private 
schools make a great point of attending to 
physical health. There is little doubt that 
the generation of girls now growing up will 
be healthier than their immediate predeces- 
sors; and this improvement, like most im- 
provements in living, begins in cities. As 
it stands to-day, the offspring of our city 
lawyers and merchants are on the whole 
healthier than farmers’ daughters. 


% W. @. 
“7.2 —__—_ 
CO-EDUCATION AT HARVARD. 


I thank Rev. Dr. Clarke for calling my 
attention to the fact that I used an expres- 
sion liable to misconstruction in saying ‘‘it 
is unspeakably absurd for Unitarians to ral- 
ly all their forces to keep women out of 
Harvard” &c., &c. I did not intend, in the 
least, to attribute any such wish to any or- 
ganized body of Unitarians; but referred 
simply to an avowed effort made this year, 
both in the Nominating Committee and at 
the polls, to prevent the election of any 
Harvard Overseers known to be favorable 
to co-education. No such candidate was 
nominated by the committee, I believe, ex- 
cept Dr. Clarke himself, who was necessa- 
rily placed in nomination as being one of 
the retiring overseers; and I know, for a 
fact, that an effurt was planned to defeat 
him at the polls, on this express ground of 
his favoring co-education. It failed utter- 
ly, by reason of his great popularity, but it 
was none the less made. I dare say that 
others than Unitarians were concerned in 
this, but all whom I knew to be concerned 
in it were of the Unitarian faith; and it 
seemed to me reasonable to point out to 
such Unitarians that it was absurd in them, 
while thus employed, to complain that the 
women whom they were laboring to exclude 
were attracted toward Evangelical institu- 
tions. It will one day seem almost incredi- 
ble that the grand-daughter of Rev. Dr. 
Channing should have been obliged to grad- 
uate at a Methodist university, because Har- 
vard would not admit her. No one depre- 
cates this, I know, more than our friend Dr. 
Clarke. .W. & 





PROGRESS. 

In recent papers the following notice has 
repeatedly appeared: ‘‘Mrs. Fawcett is lec- 
turing once a week at Oxford, to an audience 
of ladies, on ‘Political Economy.’ The asso- 
ciation for the higher education of women, in 
Oxford, is busy collecting funds and pupils.” 

The perusal of the above forcibly recalled 
an incident of twenty-seven years ago. I 
was sitting at the window with a friend 
whose chamber overlooked the street where 
Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley had suffered 
martyrdom for opinions differing from the 
men in power. Two or three Oxford stu- 
dents were sitting near, and our conversa- 
tion had after a time drifted from the per- 
secuting past to the more gentle present. 

Among other topics, the education of the 
people naturally came up, and I was ques- 
tioned in regard to American institutions of 
learning, and kindly reminded that we had 
nothing to compare with Oxford. Of course 
one could only bow to the superior claims 
of the aged; but not to be altogether out- 
done, I named the fact that we had one 
college in America where ladies were per- 
mitted to take the full collegiate course in 
the classes with gentlemen. It would be 
impossible to describe the expression that 
spead over those faces as they exclaimed 
as only Britons can, ‘‘Possible?” And then 
they added, ‘‘Why, here the lives of lady stu- 
dents could hardly be answered for, should 
any be so bold as to gain admittance to Ox- 
ford.” Then they asked if these young 
persons (they evidently could not say 
ladies) ever ventured out after night fall. I 
assured them that they came and went 
when necessary, always observing the 
greatest decorum and never receiving a 
word of incivility. They attended lectures 
and concerts and prayer meetings, and no 
one thought of avy impropriety. The stu- 
dents seemed utterly astounded at such 
statements. Then I suggested that it would 
not be a thing impossible that the time 
might come, when they would see ladies in 
the class rooms at Oxford, and ladies filling 
important places in the government, after 
they should have received the training which 
would qualify them for high places. They 
looked almost aghast at the thought, till I 
reminded them that their great empire was 
under the rule of a woman. Evidently, 
they, with the vast majority of the empire, 
had not remembered that her gracious 
majesty, the sovereign of such vast domains, 
was a woman and a mother, and England 
had never been ruled more successfully 
than under her benignant sway. We 
looked down on the cross that marked the 
sacrifice of the martyrs, and | said that the 
same growth of wholesome moral sentiment 
that was making it possible to think and act 
freely on religious subjects, might soon 
make a liberal education possible for wo- 
men. They shook their curly heads incred 
ulously, but I saw that the horror of the 
thought which evidently at first overcame 
them, was fast passing away. How great 
the change of only a little more than a 
quarter of a century, which now sees the 
medical education of women possible even 
in the London University, and which builds 
Girton and admits examinations for women 
that prove their capacity to walk hand in 
hand with men in all the nobler walks of 
literature. ‘‘Ask and ye shall receive, seek 
and ye shall find, knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” How these sayings are 
being verified all ove: the world! How 
changed the aspects of thought along all 
this line of advancement. I remember well 
another characteristic incident showing the 
spirit of the age then. A large party of 
Americans had been invited to spend an 
afternoon with a distinguished family of 
friends, known on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic for their earnest interest in Emancipa- 
tion, and to meet English Abolitionists. 

I do not think our hosts were Garrisonians, 
and most of us were not technically his fol- 
lowers. But many of us held him in great 
esteem, and while differing from him on 
the question of political action, reverenced 
his truth and honored his self-devotion. I 
had known nothing of the rancor that had 
followed him from some partizans in Eng- 
land till that occasion. Then, as a rather 
formal discussion was inaugurated, a good, 
but somewhat weak man was placec in the 
chair and interrogated in regard to the abo. 
lition movement. The cross-questioning 
was very adroit and I soon saw that the de- 
sign was to represent Mr. Garrison as a 
most dangerous leader, an infidel of the 
worst type. He was made to be instru- 
mental in breaking down religious institu- 
tions and leading to all manner of disorder 
and confusion. I listened till my blood 
boiled, as this terrible cross-questioning led 
the unsuspecting witness to so criminate 
the man who was giving his life for the 





cause of humanity, trusting in God as few 
men knew how to trust. I whispered to my 
next neighbor to beg him to correct some 
of the more palpable errors. He, however, 
watched his opportunity and said, ‘‘We 
have, gentlemen, a lady friend with us who 
dissents somewhat from the conclusions of 
our friend who is in the chair. She does 
not believe that the true religion of Amer- 
ica is at all assailed by Mr. Garrison.” 

‘Let her take the chair and make her 
ov'n corrections,” said the leader of this 
clique, in a tone of contempt, which was 
evidently intended to be annihilating. My 
friend said to me, ‘‘You should not refuse 
when thus challenged,” and so 1 went for 
ward to the vacated chair and strongly, 
though quietly ,bore my testimony. 1 said 
that Mr. Garrison and his followers did 
not leave the churches because they disbe- 
lieved Christianity, but because it was vir- 
tually denied by the churches which re- 
fused to allow them peaceably to bear 
testimony against this great enormity of 
the age. They were accused of stirring up 
strife and causing divisions, and they felt 
that there was no true Christian fellowship, 
and were hence compelled to either with- 
draw or keep silence against their own strong 
convictions of duty. 

For this defense, I found myself quite 
cast out of the circle of English Abolition- 
ists. But Garrison lived till he brought the 
world to accept his standard as the true 
ideal one of a perfect Christianity. Rever- 
ence for God as the Father universal and 
impartial, and love for man as a brother, 
irrespective of race or condition, whose 
great needs are one and the same, who has 
a natural right to equal laws, and there- 
fore justly claims equal guaranties for 
the concession of those rights, from all 
human beings. The age has known few 
who were ready to announce their doctrines 
so clearly and to accept all logical deduc- 
tions therefrom so unflinchingly. Never 
boasting even of sore tribulations, but cheer- 
fully accepting all, whether good or evil, he 
lived to see of the fruit of his labors and to 
be in a measure satisfied therewith. Also 
his enemies at home and abroad learned to 
praise him for the great work he so fear- 
lessly inaugurated, and so grandly followed 
to its mighty issues, 

When I read the hearty tributes that came 
from English lips, I recall the spirit of the 
past, and feel that we need never fear for 
the failure, either of measures or of their 
advocates, if we only see to it that the 
measures are in their nature just and that 
the advocates are incorruptible and fearless. 

H. M. T. ©. 

Cobden, Ill., June 29, 1879. 

a 
GENEROUS AND SHARP. 


Mr. Henry H. Faxon sends us money and 
advice, in a frank way, as follows:— 

Epirors JOURNAL:—Admiring the zeal 
with which you advocate and persevere in 
proclaiming the right of women to vote, I 
enclose my check for $100 to help forward 
the work for Woman Suffrage, which has 
had so successful a beginning. I claim, as 
heretofore, that the best method to advance 
the cause politically is in and through the 
Republican party. Not that I would not 
encourage every Democrat that can be 
found who has convictions of reform and 
who wishes to help you in your efforts to 
give women an opportunity to wield the 
ballot. Asa general thing, however, those 
who embrace the democratic faith are not 
sound on the questions of Woman Suffrage 
and temperance. The best head-light, plat- 
form, and ensign for that party is a stock of 
whiskey, a rebel flag, and a knowledge of 
the Irish character. These constitute all the 
stock in trade needed to commence a dem- 
ocratic campaign, especially in the larger 
cities. It would be hard to find a dramseller 
(which means Democrat) in the State, who 
thinks that women have any rights outside 
the family circle. In one respect they are 
surely wanted there,—when the husbands 
and fathers are sent home drunk by those 
same rumsellers. The democratic leaders 
know full well that any mother who has 
womanly instincts, would, if allowed the 
ballot, be sure to cast it against a traffic 
which brutalizes every man who is influ- 
enced by its power. Do not forget that the 
caucus is the key to all important political 
positions. Bear in mind that one vote there, 
is equivalent to ten at the polls. Urge 
through the columns of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, every friend of Woman Suffrage and 
Temperance, to be present at the primary 
meetings, and see to it that only those who 
are true friends and advocates of good gov- 
ernment are nominated to represent our 
cause; and oblige. Yours truly, 

Henry H. Faxon. 
Quincy, Mass., July 15, 1879. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


ELizaBetu Stuart PHeEps is treasurer 
of a reform club at East Gloucester. 

Mrs. THompson-BurERr will, by request 
of the Queen, paint two more battle pic- 
tures. 

PRINCEss Lout!sE, coutributes to the Gros- 
venor Gallery a pretty statuette portrait in 
terra cotta of her friend, Miss Violet Lindsay. 

LILIAN WHITING is now connected with 
the editorial staff of the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial, city department. 

Dr. Exiza Lapp CamMpBELL of Attleboro, 
Mass., has been elected a member of the 
American Institute of Homeopathy. 

Miss ELLEN Rosstns, of Boston, the cele- 
brated flower painter, is to be one of the 
teachers in the new Art School at Welles- 
ley. 

Miss CAROLINE HaRDCASTLE was lately 
appointed Church-warden of the parish of 
Harwood, near Bolton, Lancashire, Eng- 
land. 

Miss Rice, the daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Rice, of Springfield, Mass., was graduated 
at Wesleyan University, Middletown, this 
year, leading her class, composed chiefly of 
young men. 

Miss Lucretia CrockER prepared the 
report of the supervisors of the Boston Pub- 
lic Schools which has just been submitted. 
lt is a report which contains much in a 
little, and is highly spoken of. 

Miss Minnie Hav has just given in 
London her hundredth representation of 
“Carmen.” She was surrounded by flowers 
and received a memorial of the occasion in 
the shape of a beautiful Spanish necklace. 

Miss GRACE Daacertr, the granddaughter 
of President Daggett, of Yale, anda lady of 
ninety years, witnessed from a balcony the 
Fourth of July procession at New Haven. 
Luter in the day she was formally sere- 
naded. 

Miss ELLen Hayes, lady principal of 
Adrian College, Mich,, has accepted the 
position of teacher of Mathematics at 
Wellesley College. Miss Hayes is a grad- 
uate of Oberlin College, where she distin- 
guished herself in mathematics. 


Miss Saran A. Dorsey of Mississippi. 
who died at New Orleans last week, leaves 
her whole estate to Jeff Davis. The prop- 
erty includes two large plantations in the 
upper part of the state and an elegant villa 
at Beauvoir on the sea-eoast, where Mr. 
Davis is now sojourning. 


Miss MAuDE A. Munson graduated from 
the Classical Department in the Providence 
High School last month, delivering the 
Latin Salutatory, which is always awarded 
to the best scholar in the Classical Course, 
Girls have only very recently been admitted 
to this Department, but those who have en- 
tered it have ranked high, and Miss Munson 
is the second who has carried off the honors. 


Miss SHAw-LEFEVRE, a sister of Mr. J. 
G. Shaw-Lefevre, M. P,, has been elected 
lady principal of Somerville Hall, one of 
two boarding houses to be established at 
Oxford for the reception of students pro- 
posing to attend the lectures of the newly- 
formed Association for Promoting the Hizh- 
er Education of Women in Oxford. The 
hall, which is purely undenominational in 
character and generally modelled on Newn- 
ham Hall, at Cambridge, will open in Octo- 
ber next. 

MMe. CuristingE Niisson-Rouzaup and 
her husband live very quietly in London. 
The prima donna, on the days on which she 
is to sing, is mexorable as regards invita- 
tions, always remaining in absolute seclu- 
sion, with the exception of an hour’s drive 
with M. Rouzaud. The pair are heartily 
devoted to each other and most happy 
in their home. Madame Rouzaud much 
enjoys the theatre and gives many a spare 
evening to its pleasures. Among the fair 
woman’s possessions, the chief treasure, 
says The London World, is a little box con- 
taining the earliest musical instrument with 
which she was acquainted. It is a cheap, 
plain fiddle, cracked and stringless, a sorry 
specimen indeed. Lifting it daintily she 
says: ‘I love the violin, and would play it 
every day if I were permitted to do so; but 
I am not permitted. It is suspected that 
the constrained attitude and the powerful 
vibration would by no means improve either 
my physical or musical tone for the evening. 
But I regret the violin nevertheless, and 
love this one very much indeed; for it is 
the instrument I played on at fairs round 
the country to help my people to money 
while I was yet a little child. Iam, as you 
hear, @ peasant born, and I am proud of it;” 
and the fair head is flung back, the blue 
eyes throw out a brighter ray, and the soft, 
curls are shaken. 
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MY GIRL. 
BY JOHN 8. ADAMS. 


A little corner with its crib, 
A little mug, a spoon, a bib. 
A little tooth so pearly white, 
A little rubber ring to bite. 
A little plate all lettered round, 
A little rattle to resound, 
A little creeping—see! she stands! 
A little step ‘twixt outstretched hands. 
A little doll with flaxen hair. 
A little willow rocking chair. 
A little dress of richest hue, 
A little pair of gaiters blue. 
A little school day after day, 
A little schoolma’am to obey, 
A little staudy—soon ‘tis past, 
A little graduate at last. 
A little muff for winter weather, 
A little jockey hat and feather, 
A little sack with fanny pockets, 
A littie chain, a ring, and locket. 
A little while to dance and bow, 
A little escort homeward now, 
A little party, somewhat late, 
A little lingering at the gate. 
A little walk in leafy June, 
A little talk while shines the moon, 
A little reference to papa, 
A little planning with mamma. 
A little ceremony grave, 
A little struggle to be brave, 
A little cottage on a lawn, 
A little kiss—my girl was gone? 
—&t. Nicholas. 
o>? 
OUR SAINT. 


BY ANNA BOYNTON AVERILL. 


Long years ago, when light and song 

And bloom, and all things sweet that throng 

To youth and spring, filled earth and sky, 

She watched a happy troop go by, 

And heard their joyous voices call: 

“The future holdeth gifts for all! 

Love, pleasure, wealth, or fame, or power, 
—Choose now—it 1s the day and hour!” 

But duty sadly said her nay, 

And pointed where a shadow lay, 

Along a narrow pathway, dim 

Down to the low horizon rim, 

And bade her walk therein,—nor swerve. 

—Two gifts were hers,—to love, to serve. 

The slow, sweet years with flower and frost 

Went by:—she counted not the cost, 

But strove unthanked, unnoted still, 

For love's pure sake to work love’s will. 

Toiling with willing heart to win 

Relief for sorrow, want, and sin, 

She found at last her task, so hard, 

Its ‘‘own exceeding great reward.” 

And al) the earth for her was fair: 

She felt soft wings unseen in air, 

Heard in the shadow deep a song 

Of murmuring hope the whole day long, 

And saw a light on land and sea 

Fairer than sun or moon may be. 


Glad toiler. Atthe close of the day, 

With sweet farewells, she went away 

Beyond our littleken. Her deeds, 

Athousand tiny, living seeds, 

In darkness sown, with love and trust, 

Already ‘‘blossom in the dust.”’ 
—FPortland Transcript. 


THAT UNLUCKY 
QUOTATION. 


A STORY OF PINAFORE, 











They would have made a very pretty pic- 
ture on painted tile, as they sat on the porch 
in the vivid afternoon light. The cottage 
itself was as trim and complete as a toy 
house; its color was a soft gray. The late 
sunshine was goldenly clear, and all the 
green world was shining, fresh from ashow- 
er. Auntie Trib was sitting in a bright red 
rocking chair, and her pretty old face was 
as pink and white as a bunch of roses; and 
as for Sallie herself—well, ask any critic in 
Rockdale, from the oldest inhabitant down 
to the tiniest toddler, and you will hear a 
more enthusiastic comment than any which 
Icansupply. Rockdale is a neat little New 
England village, far away out of the world, 
ina rocky, hilly and daly district, where the 
direct descendants of the Puritans still hold 
their sway. 

Auntie Trib’s son, Free Grace Hill— 
called ‘‘Free’’ for short—made his name 
good at an early age by snatching his liber- 
ty and marching away ‘to town”’—never 
mind what town; we can call it L——. He 
verified his mother's title at the same time, 
for she became indeed an embodiment of 
tribulation; but Free disappointed her agree- 
ably, for he found a good situation, and 
worked in it faithfully and steadily. He 
was now a never-failing source of pride and 
delight when on his brief visits he dazzled 
Rockdale with his ‘‘town-made” garments, 
his dainty mustache and general air of 
“style.” 

His last visit, however, proved an epoch 
in the history of Rockdale, and also in the 
history of his fair little orphan cousin Sallie. 
He brought with him an old friend, em- 
ployed in the same house with himself, but 
in amore advanced position. This person- 
age, whom he designated as Jack Arnold, 
immediately sent poor Free into the shade, 
and cast him down from that pinnacle of 
fame which he had mounted at the cost of 
many a pair of highly-polished boots and 
studied elegance. 

I will not attempt to describe the effect 
which young Arnold produced upon the 
“simple village maidens.” Every pretty 
wile which had formerly been directed to- 
ward the fortunate son of Auntie Trib, was 
now levelled at his friend, with a force and 
energy that produced the effect of a bom- 
bardment. Ere long, however, it was dis- 
covered that the new-comer was proof 
against every species of attack. Not that 


he was invulnerable—far from it. The 
truth was that he had fallen under the very 
first shot. He had not been beneath Auntie 
Trib’s roof twenty-four hours before he had 
succumbed unconditionally to the force of 
Sallie’s charms. The little Puritan lady, 
with her cameo face and her steadfast gray 
eyes, stole at once into his heart—an honest 
heart, for there is no villain in this unpre- 
tending tale—and from thenceforth he was 
her liege knight for life. It was not by pas- 
sionate pleading and great deeds that he un- 
dertook to win her for his own; no, the task 
was but easy after all. He was fair, good- 
humored, tall and handsome; Free said he 
was a capital fellow, and Sallie had great 
faith in Free; he was devoted and unre- 
served in expressing his affection; what 
more could maiden ask? Before his vaca- 
tion was over he had bravely made known 
his love, and was shyly but readily accept- 
ed; and when he and Free left Rockdale 
they bade a tender farewell to a happy little 
damsel with a ring upon her finger. 

All this did not happen long ago, but in 
this very year of 1879. Rockdale was nes- 
tled away far and deep among the hills; it 
was not near the town of D——, and L—— 
itself was not a great city. How should 
Rockdale know what was agitating the 
world beyond? By newspapers, of course; 
but women do not often read the newspa- 
pers carefully, and the two women of this 
narrative seldom looked into them. Espe- 
cially did they in their Puritanic rigor, 
neglect the amusement columns. After all, 
why read of operas, playsand concerts that 
one cannot see or hear? When anything 
was “‘going on” in Rockdale itself, all the 
village was on the alert; but no one cared 
what the fashionable folk stared at through 
the opera glasses in the great cities. So this 
year, when ‘“‘H. M. 8. Pinafore” sailed 
jauntily, with colors flying, into American 
waters, many of the inhabitants of Rock- 
dale recked not of it, and this simple fact 
brought consternation to the house of Hill. 
The ‘‘saucy ship” found its way to L—, 
anchored there long enough to set a few en- 
thusiasts to singing ‘‘Little Buttercup” and 
“The Merry Maiden and the Tar” (incor- 
rectly, of course), and not finding quite so 
warm a welcome as in some of the larger 
cities, soon set sail again for a more con- 
genial haven. But the mania for quoting 
the libretto—especially the ‘hardly ever” 
epidemic—spread in that region, as it did 
everywhere, 

Our friend Jack Arnold went to see the 
performance, and of course he thought of 
Sallie all the evening, and envied young 
Hill, whose lady-love was in the party. The 
two young men were meditating a brief vis- 
it to Rockdale, and hence it was, perhaps, 
that Jack’s thoughts were too far away to 
allow of his giving full appreciation to the 
incomparable little opera. All the tender 
music filled him with thoughts of love, from 
which the irresistible jingle of the merry 
choruses beguiled him only for the moment. 
Therefore, when the day came for the jour- 
ney to Rockdale, and he found himself at 
last in the presence of his beloved, his mind 
was quite absorbed by the joy of it, and he 
had no leisure for such trifling matters as 
the discussion of a pretty new opera. So 
Sallie was left still in her benighted igno- 
rance; she knew nothing of “Pinafore.” 

They began to talk of mundane matters, 
however, on the second evening, when they 
were all seated together. 

“That poor Laura Beamis!” said Aunty 
Trib, compassionately. ‘‘Did you know 
she’d got back, Free?” 

‘Laura Beamis!” uttered Free, with a 
laugh, and glancing at Jack, who looked a 
trifle conscious. ‘‘You had a flirt—” 

“Yes,” interrupted his mother, ‘‘and they 
do say she’s been jilted by some town young 
man to a degree that made her a poor, 
broken-hearted consumptive.” 

‘Dear me!” exclaimed Free. ‘Heart 
and lungs gone at one full swoop! That is 
going into the dying business wholesale.” 

This irreverent comment was received by 
Auntie Trib with much reproachful indig- 
nation; but Sallie sat mute, with a wildly- 
beating heart. Gossip had carried to her 
ears the tale that Laura Beamis had claimed 
a former acquaintanceship with Jack Ar- 
nold. The unfortunate girl had gone to live 
with her aunt in L——, and had returned in 
serious ill-health, the result, it was said, of 
a disappointment in love. Free’s look was 
peculiar. Could it be— 

“My grief! it’s an awful thing,” continued 
Auntie Trib. ‘She was engaged to him, I 
think, and he went off somewheres and 
came back engaged to some other girl. My! 
the poor thing looks as if she had one foot 
in the grave already. It’s really dretful, 
ain’t it, John?” with a sudden appeal to the 
silent listener. 

“‘Very—very, indeed,” said Arnold. I— 
I knew her.” 

“You did? Well, I want to know!” said 
Auntie Trib. ‘‘Why didn’t you say so be- 
fore? Wasn’t she pretty, poor thing, before 
she got so low-spirited?” 

‘‘Who was the man?” asked Sallie, sud- 
denly. 

“Very pretty, I think,” said Jack, an- 
swering Mrs. Hill’s question. He did not 
mean to ignore Sallie’s, but Free broke in 
with a torrent of lively nonsense, and the 
conversation drifted from Laura Beamis and 





her troubles. Sallie was slightly uncomfor- 





table, but she had confidence in her lover, 
and did not allow herself to indulge, as yet, 
in causeless suspicion. Aunty Trib, how- 
ever, recurred to the former subject, which 
had distressed her simple, sentimental old 
heart. She exclaimed, meditatively: 

“My ! ain’t it dishonorable for a man to 
behave so ?” 

“If [knew him,” said Sallie, looking like 
a youthful prophetess, in her sweet austeri- 
ty, ‘‘I would never touch his hand again— 
not if he had been my best friend.” 

‘What ! so severe ?” asked Jack, with 
half amused remonstrance. 

‘“‘Whew ! Look out, Jack,” cried Free, 
‘*You never did anything dishonorable, did 
you ?” 

“Never,” answered Jack, readily and 
quietly enough. 

This was irresistible. 

‘‘What! never?” asked Free, with in- 
tense significance. 

‘Well, ‘hardly ever,’” returned Jack 
nervously rubbing his chin, apparently the 
very embodiment of guilty confusion. Then 
they both uttered a cold little evasive laugh 
and Free changed the subject. 

The truth was, they had both heard the 
joke so often that it could no longer raise a 
hearty laugh, and they did not reflect that 
the ' quotation was entirely new to their 
hearers. They talked on, ignorant of the 
overwhelming effect which their words had 
produced. For Auntie Trib was seriously 
alarmed, and began to think that she ought 
to have inquired more closely into the young 
man’s antecedents. She resolved to gues. 
tion Free at the earliest opportunity ; but 
how could this be accomplished, since the 
two friends intended to leave Rockdale at 
an early hour on the following morning ? 
She decided to write a most urgent letter, 
and sift the matter to the bottom. But how 
was it with Sallie ? The little incident was, 
to her narrow and innocent mind, a ‘‘con- 
firmation strong ‘as proofs of holy writ.” 
Jack was evidently ashamed of something 
in the past; he had been confused and silent 
when Laura Beamis was discussed ; the 
events tallied ; the circumstantial evidence 
was strong. Free had said, ‘‘You hada 
flirt—” —‘‘a flirtation with her,” he had in- 
tended to continue, when his mother inter- 
rupted him. But what if Jack was inno- 
cent in the case of Laura and her broken 
heart? At least he had openly contradicted 
his first denial of having committed a dis- 
honorable action. ‘Hardly ever,” indeed ! 
Did he think she—she—would marry a man 
who had ever committed the faintest shad- 
ow of a dishonorable action? Never! not 
though her own heart broke, like Laura’s. 

All night long poor Sallie lay tossing on 
her bed, working her foolish little brain in- 
to a state bordering upon frenzy. She re- 
volved the matter in her mind until she lost 
all power of correct and tranquil judgment. 
The more violently she excited herself, the 
more conclusive, to her thinking, became 
the proofs of poor Jack’s baseness. At 
length she could lie there no longer: she 
rose, and by the faint light of the winter 
dawn she wrote a brief but decisive letter to 
Jack, slipped her engagement ring into the 
same inclosure, sealed the envelop, and 
wrote his name upon it. Faint and weary 
with her long conflict, she was about to lie 
down again, when she remembered that it 
was near the breakfast hour appointed for 
the two young men, and that she hal prom- 
ised to assist Jerusha in her preparations ; 
so she dressed hastily, with trembling fin- 
gers, and crept down tothe kitchen. Had 
she obtained an hour’s sleep she would have 
awakened with a clearer sense of things, 
and the unfortunate note would probably 
have been destroyed, But now her wearied 
and over-stimulated brain continued to pon- 
der upon the cause of her distress, and mag- 
nify it to gigantic proportions. 

“For the land’s sake, child,” exclaimed 
Jerusha, ‘‘you do look powerful bad !” 

“I couldn’t sleep,” said Sallie, shortly, 

‘‘There, Jerusha, the table’s set, and 
there’s plenty of time for me to go and rest 
awhile now.” And quietly laying the note 
beside Jack’s plate, she hurried back to her 
room. 

Her lover glanced around with restless 
eyes when he met Free and Auntie Trib at 
the breakfast table. He had not believed 
that Sallie would elude him this morning. 
He seated himself with anxiously drawn 
brows. 

‘‘What ? why, here’s a letter!” he ex- 
claimed. Then, examining it, he read the 
word ‘‘Private” beneath his own name, 
and flushing hotly, he slipped it into his 
breast pocket. ‘‘From Sallie!” he said 
quietly. 

‘‘What ever does the child mean ?” cried 
Auntie Trib. ‘Aint she up? Jerusha, go 
right up and get her.” 

“She said as how she’d ben layin’ 
awoke,” said Jerusha, ‘‘and she went to rest 
a spell.” 

“Well, you go along and tell her to 
come,” said Mrs. Hill. 

But Jack called out : ‘‘Don’t disturb her 
if she’s asleep.” 

Jerusha went up, and presently came 
clattering down again. ‘‘She’s asleep,” she 
said as she entered. 

Poor Sallie had indeed dropped into a 
troubled slumber, and Jack would not ad- 
mit for an instant the idea of rousing her. 

‘It would be cruel,’’ said the soft-hearted 





fellow, ‘‘Free and I will run down here very 
soon again.” 

He was disappointed and doleful, but he 
hoped the letter would explain matters. The 
ring had been dropped into the folds of the 
paper, and its shape could not be distin- 
guished through the thick envelope. Poor 
Jack wondered vaguely what the hard sub- 
stance within could be, but the real state of 
the case never dawned upon him. 

As he and Hill were walking together to 
the railway station he took the note from 
his pocket and tore it open. It was brief, 
mysterious, decisive. 

“Queer enough,” said Free, ‘‘for Sallie to 
give us the slip in this way. Just like you 
not to wake her. She’ll be mad enough to 
—Bless me, Jack, what’s the matter ?” 

For Jack had stopped short, with a vio- 
lent exclamation. His face was purple, his 
eyes blazing with wrath and pain. He held 
up the ring before Free’s astonished gaze. 

‘“‘What in the name of—” began Free. 
But he was unheard; Jack turned swiftly, 
and ran like a madman back to the Hill cot- 
tage. 

Sallie was walking the porch in an afony 
of doubt and trouble. Her brief rest had 
cleared her perceptions, but it had not yet 
freed her from the state of mingled perplex- 
ity and stubborn decision into which she 
had worked herself. She was not yielding, 
but she was wretched and regretful. 

Suddenly Jack appeared before her, 
flushed and glaring, his excitable tempera- 
ment roused to its highest pitch. 

*‘Are you insane ?” he cried, seizing her 
roughly by the arm. ‘Do you want to drive 
me to perdition with your wicked cruelty ? 
In Heaven’s name, explain yourself.” And 
he fairly panted for breath. 

“Let me go!” she uttered, sternly ; ‘I 
will not have youto touchme. Address me 
as if you were at least a gentleman.” 

Jack was goaded to frenzy, and answered 
intemperately ; so the miserable quarrel 
raged high. No explanation was given ; 
mutual recrimination passed back and forth. 
At last Sallie taunted him with an allusion 
to his flirtation with Laura Beamis. 

‘So it is for petty jealousy that you treat 
me so?” he cried. 

‘"No,” she answered. ‘‘It is because I 
know you to be dishonorable.” 

At the word Jack’s heated face turned pale 
as death. The two foolish people were now 
at white heat. 

“It is a lie,” said he in a voice of ominous 
calm, and she assternly and quietly sent him 
from her, with orders never to return. So 
he turned upon his heel and left her there, 
and their bond was broken. 

After this the days went on quietly enough. 
Night succeeded day with remorseless regu- 
larity. No one knew what Sallie Hill suf- 
fered; no one knew what she would have 
given to recall her bitter words. She had 
cast Jack away without counting the cost; 
she had learned at last that she could not 
afford it; she was a bankrupt in happiness. 
Gradually the slim, haughty figure grew 
slighter and less erect; the proud little 
mouth softened, and let fall words of piety 
with greater readiness than of old. She 
was growing meek through pain. One 
month changed her as a year might have 
done. 

Talking one day with Laura Beamis, who 
was growing stronger and more cheerful, 
she looked down to her ringless finger with 
deep dejection, and Laura, following her 
eyes, said suddenly: 

‘Sallie, I hoped you would have married 
Jack Arnold. 1 knew him in L—; he is 
such a good fellow: He and I once had a 
little innocent flirtation, before—before— 
well, when I first left Rockdale, and I have 
always since thought of him as a friend. 

You're not engaged to him?” 

“No,” replied Sallie, in a voice which 
forbade inquiry. 

“So that was all!” she thought. ‘I be- 
lieve I have lost all for nothing—for noth- 
ing! But it is too late.” Still her pride 
never dreamed of bending. 

But further revelations were to come. 
At last a ‘‘Pinafore” company visited Rock- 
dale, and Sallie, seated by a rustic swain, 
who basked in the cold light of her rare 
smiles, heard with languid pleasure the in 
imitable opera. Suddenly, like the jest of 
a mocking fiend, there broke upon her ears 
the fatal words which had helped to destroy 
her peace, the familiar ‘‘What! never?” 
‘Hardly ever.” Strange words to be asso- 
ciated with heartache and misery! Yet, 
absurd as it may seem, they were, to Sallie’s 
ears, freighted with a drearier spell than the 
ancient cabalistic mutterings of witch or 
wizard, or the fateful utterances of the ora- 
cles. For this, this mere quotation, this 
idle joke, she had wrought herself into a 
state of virtuous indignation and angry sus. 
picion of the man she loved. And she lost 
him. This was the bitterest touch; yet 
more was to come. 

When she reached home, Auntie Trib met 
her with a rueful countenance. ‘‘My grief! 
Sallie,” she exclaimed: I don’t believe you 
treated Jack Arnold right. Here's a letter 
from Free sayin’ Jack’s down with typhus 
fever, or something like it, and he says 
you've killed him; and that we must come 
down to L—— right off. But law me! 
what’s he thinkin’ of, wantin’ you to run 
your head into a contiguous disease!” 
(Auntie Trib’s words were often changed 











at birth, like the captain and Ralph, when 
she spoke in haste.) ‘Why you might as 
well face smallpox as typhus—not but what 
I am sorry for Jack; but of course we can’t 
go.” 

“Go!” cried Sallie, who had snatched the 
letter. ‘Try to keep me, that’s all! I must 
go to-night—to-night. It’s typhoid, not ty- 
phus, auntie. Oh, if 1 could take it and 
die! Oh, Jack, Jack!” and quiet, dignified 
Sallie broke down, and wailed like a child. 

They could not go that night; there was 
no train till daybreak; but Sallie made 
ready for their journey with feverish en- 
ergy. Her poor bewildered aunt remon- 
strated feebly, but in vain; she was whirled 
off in the early morning light, and sat in 
dazed condition on the train, with her best 
bonnet ail awry, and with Sallie’s white in- 
flexible face beside her, gazing straight 
forward, like a mournful fate. How the 
young proud heart had been humbled that 
night in prayer and tears! Would the jour. 
ney ever end? 

It ended at last; and Jack, who* was, I 
am bound to say, not quite so ill as Free 
had represented, awoke from sleep to find 
bending over him—not the fair avenging 
goddess of his late troubled dreams; but 
the sweet woman he loved. Of course he 
forgave her; of course he recovered. What 
would you expect? He was tender and 
vehement, and grief and perplexity and 
remorse had broken him down; but he was 
vigorous, and joy and confession and for- 
giveness restored him. Of course you knew 
from the first how the story would end; it 
is but a trifling tale of a tempest in a teacup. 

But Sallie had learned a lesson which she 
never forgot. 

How Jack laughed when he heard her 
explanation! ‘‘As ‘Pinafore’ was the cause 
of our despair,” he said ‘“‘let ‘Pinafore’ ex- 
press our newly-recovered happiness.” 

And he began to sing, feebly und incor- 
rectly, but still heartily— 

***O joy! Oh, rapture unforseen!”’ 

Free and Auntie Trib stood by like a 
‘‘kindly chorus,” smiling benevolently. 

“Tl never be so foolish again,” said poor 
Sallie, meekly. 

‘‘What, never?” hissed Free, in a stage 
whisper. 

“No, of course she never will,” cried 
Auntie Trib, failing to recognize the joke, 
although it had been explained to her a 
great many times. With which exhibition 
of innocence the old lady ‘‘brought down the 
house” as Captain Corcoran himself could 
never do. But you see her audience was so 
very happy.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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THE COMING WOMEN, 





The girls who are to be the women of the 
coming generation, are being better educa- 
ted in all the schools below the colleges than 
are the boys who are to be the coming men. 
This is apparent from the fact that at least 
three times as many girls as boys graduate 
from the high schools of New England; 
and in schools generally, there are more 
girls than boys. If sex continues to be the 
dividing line between voters and non-voters, 
it will soon come to pass that the better ed- 
ucated class in the community will be ruled 
by theless educated. That will bea strange 
and lamentable state of things, and one 
which ought to bring the law-makers to 
their senses, of either granting suffrage to 
women, or abolishing the high schools, and 
then pass a law that girls shall not attend 
schools more than boys do! It will never do 
to let women get ahead of men in this way! 

Again, the spectacle of women graduat- 
ing from colleges with men, and becoming 
doctors and lawyers and ministers, is get- 
ting to be alarmingly frequent, because any 
man laboring under the severest mental 
blindness, could not fail to see that it would 
be grossly unjust to keep a large class of 
learned lawyers and doctors and ministers 
disenfranchized simply because they are wo- 
men. Well, the case looks hard for the 
anti-suffragists, and they will not be able to 
stop the wheels of progress, unless they put 
under some bigger trigs than have yet been 
found. 

It is getting to be the custom for ladies of 
wealth and social standing to engage in 
business enterprises on their own account. 
I know of a lady who has recently bought 
the bankrupt stock of pictures, frames, mu- 
sical instruments, etc., of a man who failed, 
and set up trading on her own account. 
She has plenty of wealth and leisure, but 
prefers to do this rather than spend her 
time in social idleness. Beside that, she 
takes her grandson into the store as clerk. 
He is a young iman of ability, just out of 
school, and thus she puts him on the track 
to walk in the paths of usefulness, instead 
of living idle on the income of ancestral 
money. It is truly encouraging, when ac- 
tive and vigorous women begin to take hold 
of work in this way. It will lead younger 
women to fit themselves to manage business 
affairs for themselves, and not be so wholly 
dependent on others, as many are now. 

In Massachusetts the women are prepar- 
ing to vote inthe School Meetings next 
Autumn, by registering their names and 
paying their taxes. An important letter 
has been addressed to the ladies, signed by 
Mrs. Agassiz, Mrs. Gov. Talbot, Mrs. J. 
W. Dickinson, Mrs. William Claflin, Mrs 
George A. Walton, and many other distin- 
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guished women of the State, calling atten- 
tion to the law passed at the last session of 
the Massachusetts Legislature, conferring 
upon women the right to vote for members 
of school committees, and thus enabling 
them to share in the respunsibility of guard- 
ing the best interests of the schools. They 
believe that those women who care for the 
wise education of children, will wish to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to vote 
for those candidates who’ they think are 
pest fitted by character, education and pub- 
lic spirit, for service upon school boards. 

It is confidently expected and hoped that 
women will register in great numbers, and 
co-operate with the conscientious and intel- 
ligent male voters, so that the highest wel- 
fare of the common schools will be pro- 
moted, and good service rendered in the 
cause of education, which is of such vital 
importance to the whole community. 

The women of New Hampshire did not 
have to pay a tax to exercise the right to 
yote in school meetings, as the women of 
Massachusetts are compelled to do; but 
from present appearances, | shall not be 
surprised if women vote more generally 
there than they did in this State. When 
the Professors in conservative Harvard 
University, and their wives, take hold of 
the matter, it certainly looks as though none 
of the higher class of women will longer 
hesitate to make all due preparations to 
vote. If these advance in solid column, 
tbe other women will follow without much 
question. We generally value a thing ac- 
cording to what it costs us, and I am not 
sure but the women of Massachusettt will 
value their right to vote all the more highly, 
because they will have to make an effort to 
exercise it, and pay a tax, ‘‘just like men.” 

Mr. Foster, of Canterbury, one of the 
noblest Romans of the House, proposes a 
twist on the woman suffrage question that 
its opponents will find it difficult to reject. 
He proposes that the property of all women 
shall be exempt from taxation, so long as 
they are denied the suffrage. He evidently 
believes that unrepresentation and exemp- 
tion should go together.—John Scales in 
Portsmouth Weekly. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY REMINISCENCES, 





At the Parker-Fraternity rooms, recently, 
a venerable worker in the anti-slavery cause 
gave informally some very interesting rec- 
ollections of the great anti-slavery fight in 
both America and England. He remarked, 
at the commencement, that he was origi- 
nally a pro-slavery man, with all the preju- 
dices of that class, but, on one eventful 
occasion, Mr. Garrison with a friend called 
upon him, and his arguments were so con- 
clusive that he at once changed his views. 
Almost his first experience in speaking was 
at the Lyceum, in Lynn, where he was 
forced to wait with folded arms until the 
mob had done howling, so that he could 
make himself heard. Soon after he went 
to New Bedford with Mr. Garrison, and 
found Frederick Douglass rolling oil casks 
on the wharves. They requested him to 
come to an anti-slavery meeting about to be 
held, and to speak, with which request he 
reluctantly complied. Mr. Garrison said of 
his [Douglass's] speech on that occasion that 
never since the days of Patrick Henry had 
there been such eloquence. Referring to 
the prejudice against the negro, the speaker 
related an incident in which Douglass and 
a Mr. Collins were violently ejected from a 
railroad car, and another when an intelli 
gent lady in Lynn, highly educated, noted 
as an elocutionist, but colored, was treated 
in the same manner. Such things as these 
induced him to go upon the platform and 
speak against the great wrong which was 
being done. A few days after this event 
he found in a railroad car three sailors and 
a monkey, and he said to the conductor: 
“You turn out Mr. Douglass because he is 
the missing link between man and monkey, 
but you let the monkey go scot free!” The 
only way he could account for it was by a 
regulation made at the opening of the road 
that the directors should ride without pay- 
ing! One of that honorable body, feeling 
much aggrieved, was put in much the same 
predicament as was a certain gentleman dur- 
ing Buchanan’s administration, who in the 
museum at Washington remarked of a par- 
ticularly ugly monkey, that if he only had 
spectacles on he would exactly resemble a 
noted general from Arkansas; turning, he 
found the general at his side, and, glancing 
from him to the monkey, he remarked: 
“Really, 1 would apologize if I only knew 
which was the aggrieved party!” In those 
days a negro could not enter a hotel or place 
of amusement; and the trustees of a certain 
cemetery even went so far as to put up over 
their gate, as the crowning glory of the 
place: ‘‘No colored man is buried here.” 

Once in Boston, when unable to secure a 
hall, they were forced to resort to a stable, 
and Mr. Garrison wittily remarked that the 
enterprise was bound to succeed, for it was 
on a stable foundation. Once at Albany, 
when they were deprived of all advertising 
mediums, one of their number—a college 
graduate and a truly eloquent young man-— 
walked through the streets with placards on 
his back and breast announcing the time 
and place at which an anti-slavery meeting 
was to be held. They held meetings in 
groves, in school-houses, and in public 





squares; they had been stormed with bricks 
and paving-stones, yet he now stood with- 
out a scar. 

In 1845 Mr. Buffum sailed with Douglass 
for England, their lives being no longer 
considered safe in this country. They were 
forced to take passage in the steerage, and 
yet before the voyage was ended there was 
not on that ship a man better known than 
Frederick Douglass. As the ship drew near 
Liverpool the captain gave a dinner to his 
passengers, and when the speeches were 
over some expressed a wish to hear from 
Douglass. The captain called him to the 
quarter-deck. This was the signal for a 
disturbance. Some cried: ‘He shan’t 
speak!” and one little fellow from Connec- 
ticut cried out: “I'll be one of six to throw 
him overboard!” Douglass began speak- 
ing, and at every sentence, ‘‘That’s a lie! 
that’s a lie!” came from his audience. At 
that he opened a copy of Stroud’s slave- 
laws, and, remarking that a distinguished 
man had once said that a country was never 
better than its laws and rarely so good, he 
read to them the awful realities of the 
slave’s legal condition, This was the prov- 
ocation for new disturbance. The captain, 
a burly Briton, said: ‘‘Gentlemen, a few of 
your number have expressed the wish to 
hear Mr. Douglass. I am captain of this 
ship, and Mr, Douglass shall speak.” He 
thereupon threatened to put in irons any 
one who disturbed him. Order was main- 
tained. In England they were received 
with distinguished consideration. In Dub- 
lin they spoke before ten thousand people. 
They were introduced by the Lord Mayor, 
and afterwards a banquet was given in 
their honor. In Cork it was the same. 
From Ireland they went to Scotland. The 
Free church was then discussing whether or 
no they could conscientiously accept for 
building their churches money from the 
hands of slaveholders (delegates having been 
sent to the United States to secure aid). 
The anti-slavery men said it was the price 
of blood, and blood would ooze from the 
mortar if the money were to be used. With 
this as a text they labored and won, for the 
money has never been used to this day. 

Everywhere in England, if in his public 
speaking or private conversation he rebuked 
some prticular sin, slavery was hurled in 
his face. Visiting the Tower, he said to an 
officer: ‘‘1 thank God that I do not live in 
a@ country where One woman wears upon 
her head jewels of priceless value while 
another woman wants for a potato.” ‘And 
I,” replied the officer, ‘‘thank God that I do 
not live in a country where all men are born 
free and equal and where there are three 
millions of slaves.’’ Once at a public meet- 
ing he rebuked drunkenness among the 
clergy, when one arose and said: ‘English 
clergymen may get drunk, but they don’t 
buy women in open market and sell babies 
by the pound and then quote texts to sup- 
port themselves.” 

The speaker, in closing, said he could 
never forget his associations with the noble 
men who did such wonderful work in this 
great cause. He had stood near his moun- 
tain home and watched the sun as he rose 
from behind the deep blue ocean, casting 
aside the mists which obscured his path, 
until the morning broke in matcht!ess 
beauty. Grandly he rose into the meridian 
splendor, and then sank slowly in the west. 
Thus was the career of William Lloyd 
Garrison. At atime when the nation was 
slumbering he awoke it to life. Slowly but 
surely he rose to the zenith of his power, 
contemplating for atime the fruits of his 
labors, and then peacefully went down to 
his rest. Let his career be for us a grand 
example, which, following, we may also be 
of some use in the world and ‘‘leave behind 
us footprints on the sands of time”! 

Mr. Charles W. Slack followed with a 
description of the mobbing of Mr. Garrison 
in Boston in 1835, which he, as a lad, 
chanced to see. 





oe 
JOSHUA B. SMITH. 


Boston’s well-known colored citizen, Mr. 
Joshua B. Smith, died recently at his home 
on Norfolk street, Cambridge. His connec- 
tion with the anti-slavery agitation and 
his intimate relations with public men 
have made him a well-known figure in 
Boston life, and his most familiar title was 
“Charles Sumner’s friend.’’ He was born 
of an Indian mother by an English father, 
at least so it is stated, in Coatsville, Pa., 
November 3, 1813. A wealthy Quaker wo- 
man became interested in him when a boy, 
and he was sent by her to the public school. 
In 1836 he came to Boston as the head wait 
er at the Mount Washington House at South 
Boston, a hotel on the site of the present 
blind asylum. He subsequently was em- 
ployed by the family of the late Robert G. 
Shaw, and it was while serving at Mr. 
Shaw’s table that he first met with Senator 
Sumner. From this service he went into 
the employ of Mr. Thacker, the leading col- 
ored caterer at that time. He was so suc- 
cessful in this business that he established 
himself on his own account and soon made 
a wide reputation as a caterer for dinners 
and parties. During the war he was an ac- 
tive promoter of recruiting and was liberal 
to the soldier or his family who required his 
aid. In October, 1867, he became a mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s lodge of Freemasons. 





He took membership in the Adelphi lodge 
of South Boston, in which he subsequently 
held the office of junior warden. By virtue 
of this office he became a member of the 
grand lodge of Massachusetts, being the first 
colored man who ever held a seat in that 
body. In 1873 and '74 he represented Cam- 
bridge in the legislature, and was chairman 
ofSthe committee on federal relations. He 
labored hard to rescind the resolutions re- 
garding Senator Sumner’s connection with 
the removal of the inscriptions upon the 
battle flags, and Governor Washburn made 
Mr. Smith the bearer to Senator Sumner of 
the official record announcing this action. 
During his stay in Washington he was the 
guest of Mr. Sumner, who remembered him 
in his will by leaving to him the painting 
called ‘‘The Miracle of the Slave,” pur- 
chased by Mr. Sumner in Venice. In the 
appreciative review in the Zraveller of Mr. 
Smith’s life are the following anecdotes: 

The Hon, Benjamin R. Curtis once gave 
aSgrand dinner to some forty gentlemen, 
mostly from the South. It was shortly 
after the Elgin banquet on the Common, 
already alluded to. One of Mr. Curtis’s 
guest’s said: ‘I understand that banquet on 
the Common was got up by acolored man.” 
At once one of the Southerners remarked, 
contemptuously, ‘“‘No nigger ever had brains 
enough to superintend that dinner.” Mr. 
Curtis, who sat at the head of the table as 
host, made a pretext for sending Caterer 
Smith out of the room, and as he closed the 
door behind him said: ‘‘Gentlemen, that 
banquet was gotten up by that man who 
just left the room, and whatever any man 
in this room can do that man is able to do, 
so far as natural ability goes.” When in 
the legislature, as chairman of the commit- 
tee on federal relations, he was called one 
day, at a few minutes’notice, to report reso 
lutions on the death of the late President 
Millard Fillmore. Knowing Mr. Smith’s 
strong personal convictions, and remember- 
ing that it was Fillmore’s hand that had 
signed the fugitive slave law, many expect- 
ed that he would prove unequal to the task. 
But when he rose in the house without any 
preparation, and said, ‘‘All the winter I 
have been trying to make you see that my 
friend Charles Sumner was right in urging 
that we should forget past difficulties, and 
now, in regard to the ex-President who has 
deceased, 1 have only to say, ‘Father, for- 
give him, he knew not what he did,’ ”"— 
every one felt that he had chivalrously and 
gracefully discharged the delicate duty as- 
signed him. As is well-known he bore an 
unceasing active and zealous part in the 
anti-slavery agitation, and was engaged in 
nearly all the notable fugitive slave cases, 
assisting to the best of his ability, every fly- 
ing black who came North in his effort to 
reach the Canada line and freedom. Equally 
prominent was he in connection with the 
case of the slaves Shadrach and Sims, which 
did so much to fire the indignation of Mas- 
sachusetts and prepare her for the strife that 
culminated a few years later in civil war. 
His intimacy and devoted friendship with 
Charles Sumner is part of the history of the 
anti-slavery struggie, and continued to the 
day of Sumner’s death. As an instance of 
the brotherly freedom of intercourse that 
prevailed between the senator and Mr, 
Smith, it may be related that, on the occa- 
sion of the passage of the back-pay bill, Mr. 
Sumner proposed to draw the arrears due 
him thereunder and donate the amount to 
some charitable society. Mr. Smith hear- 
ing of his intent, telegraphed him at Wash- 
ington, earnestly counselling him not to 
touch it at all, and the advice was followed. 
Socially, Mr. Smith was one of the most 
genial and hearty of men. His was an hab- 
itually smiling face, and associated, by those 
who enjoyed his close acquaintance, with 
many witty and agreeable incidents. He 
was a natural wit, and joked on the slight- 
est provocation. Going into a bank one 
day to cash a check, the teller said, ‘You 
must get some one to identify you, sir—l 
don’t know you.” “Ah, I see,” rejoined 
Mr. Smith, with a merry twinkle of his 
eye; ‘‘you don’t go into society much.” 
The retort was very neat, for certainly had 
the teller been in the habit of ‘‘dining out” 
much, he must have known the amiable ca- 
terer. 

The only public office he ever held, out- 
side of the state legislature, was that of in- 
spector of the marine hospital at Chelsea, to 
which he was appointed by Collector Rus- 
sell, during his occupancy of the custom- 
house. His private benevolences were many 
and large ; so many, in fact, that it is prob- 
able he has died a poor man, in spite of his 
long and successful business career. He 
had a happy and peaceful domestic life, 
though the shadow of one great affliction 
was thrown across it, and never failed, even 
to the last, to recall bitter memories to him. 
>- 


NEW YORK SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Sixty years ago a shrewd observer landed 
here from England, and wrote the inevita- 
ble description of thetown. It was buttwo 
generations ago, yet the moderate propor- 
tions of the sea-port had then kindled no 
sense of rivalry. Indeed, only a few years 
before, little Newport, in Rhode Island, was 
as commercially important. “It 13a pleas- 
ant, opulent, and airy city,” saysthe good- 
natured observer, for which nature has done 





everything and art nothing.’’ The only pub- 

lic building worth noticing—hear it, urban 

wilderness of architectural triumphs !—is 

the City Hall. Poor old City Hall, with its 

rear of dark stone, because, according to 

tradition it was supposed that the growth 

of the city was not likely to bring the rear 
into much observation ! The simple econ- 

omy assumed in this touching tradition casts 
a fairy glamor over the municipal story. It 
suggests a public spirit, a civic virtue, a po- 
litical conscience, which would not waste 
money even upon a public work. It is a 
beautiful legend of fable. The new Court 

House is now immediately behind the City 
Hall—the flaunting monument of enormous 
public thefts and unspeakable contempt for 
civic honesty. But as the observer saw no 
splendor, she also saw nopoverty. Within 
cannon-shot of the new Court-House, the 
mine of our vulgar Sardanapalus, are now 
dens of a poverty and squalor and ‘crime as 
wretched and repulsive as those of any great 
city; but our observer found only streets of 
comfortable private dwellings in that New 
York of the golden age—no dark alleys, no 
hovels, no dark and gloomy cellars, with 
noisome atmosphere and suffering popula- 
lation. Successful industry, she exclaims, 
has eve, ywhere fixed its abode. Before she 
died the observer had gained much notorie- 
ty in the happy land and town that she cel- 
ebrated. For our observer was Miss Fanny 
Wright, a familiar name in the angry social, 
political, and religious contests of forty and 
fifty years ago.—Editor’s Easy Chair, in 
Harper’ s Magazine for August. 




















SUMMER READING, 


Over the Ocean ; or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign 
Lands. By Curtis GuILD, editor of Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Abroad Again; or, Fresh Forays in Foreign 
Fields. Uniform with ‘‘Over the Ocean.” By the 
same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

An American Consul Abroad, By SamMvuEL 
SAMPLETON. $1.50. 

Agamenticus. By E. P. Tenney, author of ‘‘Cor- 
onation,”’ $1.25. 

Blujfton. By Rev. Minor J. Savage, Pastor of 
the Church of the Unity, Beston. $1.50. 

England from a Back Window. By James M. 
Bawzy. $3.50. 

The Fall of Damascus, An Historical Novel. 
By Cuas. WELLS Russeiu, $1.50. 

His Inheritance. By ApELINE TRAFTON. $1.50, 

Ike Partington and His Friends, By B. P. 
SHILLABER (Mrs. Partington). $1.25, 

A Paper City. A Novel. By D. R. Locks (Petro- 
leum VY. Nasby). $1.50. 

Rothmell, Bythe author,of “That Husband of 
Mine.’ $1.50, 

Seola. An Anonymous Romance. $1.50. 

There She Blows! or The Log of the Arethusa. 
By Capt. W. H. Macy. $1.50. 

Voyage of the Paper Canoe. By NaTHANIEL 
H. Bisnor, $2.50. 

A Woman’s Word,and How She Kept It. By 
Vireinia F. Townsend. $1.50. 

A Year Worth Living. By W. M. Baker, author 
of ‘“‘The New Timothy.”’ $1.50, 

Out-door Papers, By Col. T. W. Hieernson. 
$1 50. 


SOPHY MAY’S BOOKS. 


The Doctor’s Daughter, $1.50. 
Our Helen. $1.50. 
Quinnebasset Girls, $1.50. 
The Asbury Twins. $1.50. 





POPULAR FIFTY CENT BDOKS. 


Nobody’s Husband, 

Mr. Peter Crewitt. 

That Husband of Mine. 

That Wife of Mine. 

They Alu Do It. By the Danbury News Man. 
Something Better. 

Just His Luck. 

His own Master. 

Bound in Honor; or a Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Good Old Times. 

Life in Danbury. 


Any of these bound in cloth for $1.00. 








Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogue 
mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Cost- 
ly Outfit free. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$500.00 
GUARANTEED. 











THAT 


Dr. Townsend's Oxygenated Air 


Will CURE all DISEASES we promise to CURE 
after a careful examination, personally or by letter, 
Call and read letters from patients. Some from Cali- 
Sornia, some from Canada, also from every State 
and Jerritory inthe Union. Treatment sent to all 
parts of the world by express. Illustrated paper sent 


E. F. TOWNSEND, M. D.. 


Inventor of Oxygenated Air, 





226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 25tf 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO'S 


Summer Books. 


John Burroughs, 
WAKE-ROBIN. Illustrated $1 50 
BIRDS AND POETS 1 50 
LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY 1 50 


“Full of delicious out-door feeling. To read them 
is like wandering in the woods and fields.”"—Boston 
Transcript. 


W. D. Howells. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 12mo. 2 00 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 12mo. 2 00 
SUBURBAN SKETCHES. 12mo. 2 00 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 12mo. 200 
Tue Same. 18mo. 12 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 12mo. 2 00 
Tue Same. 18mo. 12 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK 2 00 
Charles Dudley Warner. 
MY SUMMER IN A GARDEN 1 00 
SAUNTERINGS 15 
BACK-LOG STUDIES 1 50 
BADDECK 1 00 
IN THE LEVANT 2 0 
BEING A BOY 1 0 
IN THE WILDERNESS 75 
George E. Waring, Jr. 
A FARMER'S VACATION 3 00 
WHIP AND SPUR 1 25 
VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS 75 
THE BRIDE OF THE RHINE 1 50 
Lucy Larcom. 
1}, OADSIDE POEMS for Summer Travelers 1 00 
HILLSIDE AND SEASIDE in Poetry 2 00 


H. D. Thoreau. 
WALDEN, OR, LIFEINTHE WOODS 1 
A WEEK ON THE CONCORD AND MER- 

RIMACK RIVERS 

EXCURSIONS IN FIELD AND FOREST 
THE MAINE WOODS 
CAPE COD 
A YANKEE IN CANADA 
LETTERS AND POEMS » 


Various. 
ONE SUMMER. A story 


1 

ONE YEAR ABROAD 1 
MRS. THAXTER’S ISLESOFSHOALS 1% 

1 

2 


Sssees § 


SRRE 


MISS JEWETTI’S DEEPHAVEN 

JAMES’S TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 

SHAIRP’S POETIC INTERPRETATION 
OF NATURE 1 

MRS. WHITNEY’S LESLIE GOLDTH- 
WAITE 

MRS. (THACHER) HIGGINSON’S SEA- 
SHORE AND PRAIRIE 1 00 


AMERICAN GUIDE-BOOKS. 


% 8 


NEW ENGLAND 2 00 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 2 00 
MIDDLE STATES 2 00 
MARITIME PROVINCES 2 00 


Full, precise, accurate, well equipped with maps 
and plans. 


SATCHEL GUIDE TO EUROPE. 2 00 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Roston. 


There Are Few Persons 


pg do not realize the necessity of some remedy for 
tha 








General All-Goneness 








so common at this season of the year. It used to be 
called 


laziness. 


It isnow recognized as a “Hated Disease,” for 
which the 


Erolman 
LIivEeER PAD 


Stands Unrivalled, after many years of the severest 
tests. 


BETTER BE SAFE THAN SORRY. 


a on a PAD in time, and be sure you get the gen- 
uine, 

Buy none but the HOLMAN PAD, bearing his pict- 
ure and signature, also the signature of the Holman 
Liver Pad Vompany, and hg will avoid imposition, 
disappointment and possible injury. All others are 
worthless frauds, gotten up to be sold on the reputa- 
tion of the genuine. 





HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
124 Tremont Srteet, 
Opposite Park Street Church. 20tf 
$66: week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
tfree, H.Hatvert & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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DINING: 
ROOMS: 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Pent Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 


Woodbury’s Cafe 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


196 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS, 
Open Sundays from 8 a.m.,to 8 P.M. 


Sunday—Dinner from 5 to 644 p.m. 2 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, July, 19 1879. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial ment, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 




















JOURNAL. sian 

Letters containing remittances, and relatin e 
business de — | of the Paper, must be addressed 
to Box Boston. poe ttances = Ln ey 
Letters or P. O. money orders may sent at our 
risk. i sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan; 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are poner requested to note the ex- 
iration of their mere ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 











INSTRUCTIONS TO WOMEN. 


Fifty of the ‘Instructions to women how 
to vote” can be sent free for a two cent 
stamp,on application at this office. Any 
persons in any part of the State who will 
aid in this method of instructing the new 


voters should send stamps at once. 
L. 8. 
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A NEW OFFER. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal to any 
address until the end of this year, for one 
dollar. This will cover a large part of the 
time when the action on the School Suffrage 
will be reported, and hence it will have 
special interest to those who watch the re- 
sults of this new movement in the right di- 
rection. L. 8 


A GOOD OUTLOOK. 


The new law for School Suffrage has had 
the happy effect of spurring to active work 
real friends of suffrage who waited for 
something todo. From different localities 
we hear of parties who have not waited for 
suggestions, who are organizing, and doing 
all that can be done to prepare women to 
vote. Clergymen, physicians and influen- 
tial women codperate to the same end, and 
there is good reason to believe that Massa- 
chusetts women will not be found wanting 
when the time comes for them, for the first 
time, to cast a vote that will be counted. 

In New Bedford, the wife of Mayor Soule 
and sixteen other ladies of that city have 
registered. In Waltham, Mrs. General 
Banks and her daughter have led the list of 
registered women. In Malden Mrs, H. H. 
Robinson (Warrington) and her daughter, 
Mrs. Shattuck, are registered. In Boston 
proper, and its annexes, Cambridge, Dor- 
chester, East Boston and South Boston, 
from Abby W. May all round the list, are 
many of the best women in the city, includ- 
ing some who work hard for their,living, 
whose names are duly registered. In Salem 
the name of Mrs. Professor Crosby is first 
on the list. 

Twenty-two women of Westfield have 
held a meeting to organize. Brookline, 
Mendon and Malden have each published a 
letter and a plan for guidance to women 
voters. On every hand is a friendly spirit. 
But while we accept this, we are not one of 
us to forget, that the gods only help those 
who help themselves. L. 8. 


A WORD OF \CHEER. 








DEAR JOURNAL:—I must send you a line 
which I know will encourage the workers 
in our glorious cause. It was my good for- 
tune to attend a meeting of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union in Lynnfield 
Centre. Delegates were present from 
Lynn, Beverly, Peabody, Danvers, Salem 
and other places. What pleased and sur- 
prised me was to find it almost as much of 
a Suffrage as a Temperance meeting. Wo- 
men whose faces we never see at our Suf- 
frage Conventions, declared their intention 
to register and vote, aud urged others to do 
the same. The meeting was very enthusi- 
astic. The church was full, and they ap- 
plauded with a will any and every mention 
of Suffrage, even the broadcast Universal 
Suffrage, and not a dissenting voice was 
heard. Think of the change in two short 
years. Thenadelegation fromthe W. C. T. 
Union visited the State House, asking for a 
prohibitory law, but assuring the commit- 
tee that they ‘‘did not wish to vote!” This 
winter the petitions will tell a different 
story, as they will ask Suffrage on Temper- 
ance. And they are urging women to reg- 
ister and vote on the ground that if they do 
not improve what has been given they will 
not get any more. We have to thank the 
Union for another help in the forward 
movement of woman. It has educated 
many of our best church women to be able 
to use their voices in public, to speak and 
preside at meetings, and to become familiar 
with public duties. The work it is doing 
will be a great help to us in the future, 
when we have gained all the Rights for 
which we are striving. Suffragists who be- 
long to the “Union” have a work to do 
which outsiders cannot do, but it will tell 
heavily for or against us. ‘‘Let every one 
see that the wall is built over against their 
own house.” M. G. Riptey. 

Lawrence, Mass. 





THE PRESS ON THE SCHOOL VOTE BY 
WOMEN. 


The comments of the Press indicate the 
public sentiment, and hence deserve a rec- 
ord there. The Worcester Aigis says: 

The woman suffrage party are showing a 
quiet activity in getting the women of the 
state to register in preparation for voting 
for school committee-men, justly believing 
that it will have a great influence on the 
suffrage question if a full vote can be se- 
cured. They will not be opposed in this 
work, and if the women do not generally 
vote, it will be because they are still content 
to be represented by their fathers, husbands, 
and by others at the polls. 

The New York Nation assumes that school 
suffrage is ‘‘an entering wedge to manhood 
suffrage,” and adds: 

‘‘When once the sight of women being 
registered and voting, no matter for what 
public purpose, becomes familiar, a great 
obstacle will have been removed from the 
common mind,” 

The New England Homestead says: 

Do women want to vote? The Massachu- 
setts Legislature has given them the privi- 
lege, so far as school officers are concerned, 

et only four of the many thousand women 
in Springfield have yet taken the trouble to 
register. 

The Providence Journal says: 

Rhode Island women will watch with 
personal interest the operation of the Mas- 
sachusetts law which allows women to vote 
on educational questions, for, doubtless, the 
march of improvement will soon secure for 
them the same privilege. 

We mean from time to time to quote 
enough to show the “‘spirit of the Press” on 
this important change in our laws. Thus 
far, the general tone has been friendly. But 
there has also not been wanting something 
of the other kind, which will find place 


hereafter. L. 6 
—————_ «> 


WOMEN AND SCHOUL BOARDS. 


The London (England) Echo, in a series 
of articles, under the heading ‘‘Gur School 
Board in Danger,” gives testimony in regard 
to actual results from the presence of wo- 
men on the London School Board, which 
will be of great value to us, now when wo- 
men in this State are for the first time to 
vote for members of the school committee. 

“And now, place aux dames, Whatever 
may be said with respect to the question of 
female suffrage generally, there cannot be 
much doubt that it works well in the matter 
of the election of members of the School 
Board. The number of children for whom 
education has to be provided, includes sev- 
eral hundred thousand girls, and it would 
be difficult to suggest why the women of 
London should not be admitted to some 
control in the selection of those who are to 
control the education of the girls of Lon- 
don. The suffrage, has been, moreover, 
justified by the result of its working. There 
were, no doubt, many cases where maiden 
ladies were escorted to the poll by the teach- 
ers of their particular religious faith; but 
these bore a very small proportion to the 
whole, and the weight of intelligent female 
opinion which was cast into the ballot- 
boxes of London at the last School Board 
election was very great. 

“There has always been a difference of 
opinion amongst the advocates of Woman 
Suffrage at Parliamentary elections, as to 
whether or not it would be desirable to ad- 
mit women within the walls of Parliament 
itself. But this difference of opinion has 
never extended to the educational parlia- 
ment. It has always been recognized that 
there were special services in connection 
with the education of girls; the position of 
female teachers; sanitary accommodation 
of girls’ schools; the instruction in knitting, 
sewing, cooking, &c., which could be far 
more effectively rendered by women than 
men. It has, therefore generally happened 
that when ladies have announced their wil- 
lingness to serve the public upon the School 
Board the electors have been willing to af- 
ford them the opportunity. 

“There are at present four ladies upon 
the London School Board, who received at 
the last election some sixty thousand votes. 
They perform very useful service there of 
the kind which I have alluded to. Miss 
Helen Taylor is, as might have been expect- 
ed, deeply imbued with the views and phi- 
losophy of the late John Stuart Mill, and, 
in addition to the special services above al- 
luded to, she takes a very considerable part 
in the general work of the Board. When- 
ever questions come before it in which the 
rights of the poor or the position of the poor 
are affected she will be found advocating 
the cause of those whose interests she has 
nearly at heart. Her Jong association with 
Mr. Mill enables her to give the Board the 
advantage of matured and logical thought 
upon many questions which are but rarely 
effectively handled by persons of her sex. 

“Mrs. Westlake, as the wife of a well- 
known Queen’s Counsel, and as the daugh- 
ter of the equally well-known Mr. Hare,has 
developed great interest in some depart- 
ments of the work of the Board. I believe 
that she has specially superintended the ar- 
rangements that have been made for teach- 
ing practical sewing and needle-work gen- 
erally. If I am not mistaken, it is to her 
generosity and public spirit that the Board 
owes a large and unique collection of sam- 
ples of garments. They include nearly 
every known, and perhaps some hitherto 
unknown garments, the ‘construction of 








which, from the cutting-out down to the 
last stitch, is now being taught to the girls 
of London. Whether neediework is or is 
not part of the education contemplated by 
the Act of 1870, it cannot be denied that 
the instruction now being systematically 
given to the girls of London will put an en- 
tirely new complexion upon the domestic 
artisan life of the future. It is also, I be- 
lieve to Mrs. Westlake that the present com- 
manders of the ship Shaftesbury will owe 
the artistic decoration of the cabins, about 
which London has recently heard so much. 
The whole cost of this decoration and fur 
nishing amounted to about the sum which 
we pay every twenty minutes for the honor 
of conducting the Zulu war. 

“Mrs, Surr has more than once posed in 
the character of the mother of the Board. 
The wife of an eminent city merchant, this 
lady employs her time, as well as a remark- 
able facility of expression, in softening 
some of the asperities with which men are 
too apt to surround the life of achild. In- 
deed, I believe that she has herself visited 
foreign schools for the purpose of studying 
different methods of managing difficult 
children; and ut the present moment, un- 
less 1am mistaken, she is experimenting 
upon about the worst truant boy in the 
whole of London. In the pure atmosphere 
of her comfortable home at Stamford-hill, 
this youth is proving himself an apt student 
in those principles of uprightness, honor 
and truthfulness, the knowledge and prac- 
tice of which might not be disadvantageous 
to some persons who now assist in guiding 
the destinies of the country. 

‘‘Mrs, Fenwick-Miller is a student. She 
has given careful consideration to many 
questions affecting the health of the people, 
and only a few months ago an effective trea- 
tise of hers upon the subject was favorably 
reviewed in your columns. It would be 
difficult to find a lady with greater boldness 
or completeness of thought, or with greater 
vigor in giving expression to her conclu- 
sions. 

‘‘T have now rapidly glanced at some of the 
individual characteristics of the members 
of the London School Board. The sum- 
mary I have given will, however, help to 
confirm the people of London in the opin- 
ion, which is already held by the vast ma- 
jority of them, that it is a body worthy of 
the honor, of the trust, and of the enthusi- 
tic support of every patriotic citizen. 

ZEAL ACCORDING TO KNOWLEDGE.” 
oe 
EAST BOSTON PARLOR MEETINGS. 


Eprrors JoURNAL.—I am sure you wiil 
be glad to know that the ladies of East 
Boston held another of their neighborhood 
meetings last Saturday evening. About 
thirty were present, and Mrs, Ednah D. 
Cheney spoke to us in her own bright, cheery, 
hopeful way, so that many who had given 
but little thought to the matter previously, 
went home determined to qualify themselves 
for voting. She spoke of the interest which 
all ought to feel in improving the schools, 
whether they had children or not, as long 
as the benefits could not be confined to any 
class, but must be universal. She also 
urged the importance of signifying the in- 
tion to vote as early as possible, since the 
fact that a large vote might be expected 
from women, would probably influence 
those who were making up the nominations 
for School Committee, to put on the ticket 
only such names as would commend them- 
selves to those who were seeking the eleva- 
tion of the Public School. For I rejoice to 
say that in all the meetings which women 
have held, the prevailing sentiment has 
been a desire to know how to perform an 
important duty in an intelligent and consci- 
entious manner. And the speakers have 
always urged the importance of selecting 
carefully those persons best fitted for the 
position, whether they be men or women, 
and without distinction of party. 

The company was attentive and evidently 
much interested, and the one gentleman 
who was present offered us his hearty sup- 
port and encouragement. Two questions, 
viz., whether it be necessary to pay one 
dollar or two, and whether the application 
must be made personally or not, seem still 
to be undecided. It is to be hoped both 
will be definitely settled very soon, in order 
that we may proceed understandingly in 
this new path. H. M. C. 

East Boston, July 15, 1879. 


DANVERS HELPS THE WOMEN VOTEKS, 





The Dancers Mirror gives a ‘‘Form” for 
the guidance of the women of that town 
who wish to vote for members of the school 
committee. It says:— 

The following form of notice and request, 
signed and forwarded or handed to the As 
sessors, is considered a compliance with 
the law for the purpose of assessment for a 
Poll tax for women, and will secure regis- 
tration. 

To THE AssEssoRs OF DANVERS. 

Gentlemen:—I, the undersigned, am a citi- 
zen of Massachusetts, an inhabitant of Dan- 
vers, and reside on street. I possess 
the qualifications required of voters. I 
bave no estate, real or personal, liable to 
taxation. 

In accordance with laws of 1879, chapter 
223, section 2, you will assess me for a Poll 
tax, and return my name in tLe list of per- 








sons assessed, so that I may be registered 

and have the right to vote for members of 

the Schoo] Committee of this town. 
Respectfully yours, 


Danvers, , 1879. 

The laws exempt from taxation real es- 
tate not in the town or city of residence; 
one thousand dollars’ worth of furniture; 
personal apparel; money deposited in sav- 
ings banks and other Massachusetts corpo. 
rations—the corporations paying the taxes; 
and United States bonds. 

Those who have property liable to taxa- 
tion,—if not already assessed.—by making 
a return of the same to the Assessors, and 
those who have not, by signing and address- 
ing to them the above notice and request, 
may be registered for the purpose of voting 
for School Committees, The Poll tax can 
in nu case exceed one dollar, and all taxes 
payable when demanded by the Collector. 
There will be nothing to pay at the time of 
assessment. 
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WESTFIELD MOVING. 


The Westfield Times last week published 
the following ‘‘call,” which indicates the 
spirit with whieh citizens in that town pre- 
pare for the school suffrage :— 

A SCHOOL SUFFRAGE CALL. 

Whereas, a door has been opened by 
means of which the women of the Com 
monwealth may make their influence direct] 
felt for good, and realizing that a responsi- 
bility rests upon us in this direction, we the 
undersigned invite our sisters to meet at the 
Fraternity Rooms, Friday, July 11, at 4 
o'clock P. M., to take friendly council with 
reference to qualifying ourselves to vote for 
School Committees: 


Mrs. E. W. Collins, Mrs. Rebecca P. Hooker, 
Mrs. J. H. Lockwood, Mrs. Harlow Gamweil, 
Mrs. James Noble, Mrs. J. H, Mansfield, 
Mrs. E. R. Van Deusen, Mrs. J. E Hall 





Mrs. Henry Fuller, Mrs. Charles Fowler, 
Mrs. H. J. Bush, Mrs. D. Lamberton, 
Mrs. E. R. Gore, Mrs. H. Hopkins, 
Mrs. D. L Gillett, Mrs. O. Bruce, 

Mrs. L. R. Norton, Mrs. R. F. Parker, 
Mrs. Samuel Fowler, Mrs. A, J. Brad! 


Mrs. Ellen E. Barr, Mrs. J. Ridley Jo nson, 

The above was followed by the letter 
signed by Mrs, Agassiz and others, with 
the remark that this letter ‘‘contains valu- 
able information which is being sought by 
the good women of our town.” 

J. Noble also suggests to the ladies who 
meet for conference on School Suffrage on 
Friday afternoon, to appoint a committee of 
both sexes to furnish information and to 
give directions to all women wishing to 
vote. 

————_*oe 


THE WAY MALDEN DOES IT. 


The readers of the Journal may like to 
see the circular which we have used in our 
town in carrying on the work of interesting 
women in voting for School Committee. 
Being shorter than the ‘‘Instructions,” and 
containing its main points, it has proved 
very useful in cases where persons would 
not take time or pains to read the longer 
one. This circular with the ‘‘Instructions,” 
we are now distributing freely, at meetings 
and by private canvassing. Sirce w2 print- 
ed it the town of Stoneham has also had 
copies printed, and I believe one or two 
other towns will do the same, as the circular 
is applicable to any town. H. R. 8. 

TO THE WOMEN OF MALDEN. 


Every woman must be able to read, and 
to write her name, and must have resided in 
the Commonwealth one year, and within 
the town six months preceding the meeting 
at which she wishes to vote. If not a na- 
oe American, she must be natural- 
ized. 

A woman who pays taxes now, need not 
pay any poll-tax. By presenting her last 
receipted tax bill, made out in her own 
name, to the Selectmen, at any time before 
the Saturday preceding election (in March), 
she can become registered as a voter. 

‘*Estate,” as defined by the Statute, means 
merchandise, horses, carriages, &c., public 
stocks, and an income from a trade or pro- 
fession exceeding $2,000. Itdoes not mean 
wearing apparel, ues. deposits in Sav- 
ings Banks, or furniture to the value of 
$1,000, or shares in Massachusetts corpora- 
tions or United States Bonds. A woman 
who has no such ‘‘estate” must apply to the 
Assessors, before the 15th of September, for 
the assessme.it of a polltax. She must 
make oath before them, or before a Justice 
of the Peace, that she has no “‘estate’’ (prop- 
erty liable to taxation) and that she was on 
the first day of May, a resident of the town. 
She must then ask them for a certificate 
stating what part of her poll-tax is county, 
and what part is state tax. After receiving 
her poll-tax bill, she must pay to the Collec- 
tor either the state or county tax, which 
will not exceed $1.00. Having paid this 
portion of her tax, she must next be regis- 
tered at the office of the Selectmen, showing 
her bill, receipted for the part she has paid, 
as evidence that she has fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the law. 

A woman of the non tax-paying class, 
who possesses estate, in addition to all of 
the above cunditions, must fill out a sched- 
ule which is provided by the assessors, 
stating a true list of her ‘‘estate” ; and for 
this she will be taxed in addition to the 
poll-tax. There are few women who will 
have to do this, since¢the property of most 
married women belongs, by law, to their 
husbands, and the number of single women 
who have ‘“‘estate” and are not already taxed 
therefor, is comparatively small. 

Three important points must be borne in 
mind. 

lst. Apply to the Assessors before Sep- 
tember 15th. 

2nd. Ask for the certificate stating the 
division of the tax. 

3d. Register at the Selectmen's office be- 
fore the Saturday preceding election. 
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A GOOD BEGINNING IN PEABODY. 


On Friday, the 11th, a delegation of wo- 
men met together at the Post Office ang 
proceeded in a body to the Town Hy use 
where twenty-six women voters under the 
new law were registered. A number more 
are in readiness to add their names to the 
list, and will do so soon. Mrs. Mattie 
McClellan Brown, of Pittsburg, Pa., was in 
town, and counted it an honor and a privj. 
lege to march in line with the Peabody 
ladies. 8 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AT CONCORD. 





On Thursday of this week commenced 
the summer school to which the eyes ang 
the hearts of many of the best neople who 
are beyond its reach will turn longingly. 

It is to continue five weeks, and the ses. 
sions are to be held in the “Orchard House” 
of Mr. Alcott. 

The classes will be conducted by five pro. 
fessors, who will each give ten lectures or 
conversations. Each day of the week, ex. 
cept Sunday, will be devoted to two ses. 
sions, one in the morning from 9 o'clock to 
11, and one in the afternoon from 38 o'clock 
to5. Five days in the week will be occu. 
pied by the regular professors, and the fifth 
by the special lecturers. The professors 
are A. Bronson Alcott, who will instruct in 
Christian Theism; William T. Harris of St. 
Louis, in Speculative Philosophy; H. K. 
Jones of Jacksonville, Ill., in Platonic Phi- 
losophy; David A. Wasson of Medford, in 
Political Philosophy; Mrs. Ednah D. Che. 
ney of Boston, in The History and Moral of 
Art. The special lecturers will be F. B. 
Sanborn of Concord, T. W. Higginson of 
Cambridge, Thomas Davidson and George 
H. Howisor of Boston, who will discourse 
on Philanthropy and Social Science, Modern 
Literature, Greek Life and Literature, and 
Philosophy from Leibnitz te Hegel, respec- 
tively. All the course tickets have teen 
taken, but single tickets may yet be had at 
the price of 50 cents each, six for $2.50, or 
twelve for $4. 

5 tied 
A LETTER FROM NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Epitors JourRNAL:—It is a delighiful 
sail from Boston in the steamer New Bruns- 
wick, stopping a short time in Portland, then 
again at Eastport, long enough to give one 
an idea of the places—if it had been a first 
trip in this direction. What a change has 
come over St. John! The saddest of all sights 
to me, is to visit a place, filled with old as- 
sociations, after a devastating fire has swept 
over it, and the places you knew you will 
know never more. Such was my exper- 
ience, as I drove around this forlorn look- 
ing place. What were once stately resivlen- 
ces, are now only débris; and if any green 
things are growing they are only weeds, 
and these hold high carnival. The treesare 
black, lifeless, charred trunks, if any ves- 
tige remain of them. 

My host is the former proprietor of the 
Victoria Hotel. Those of your readers who 
had the good fortune to visit this Province 
in its palmy days, will recall the good cheer 
of those days. But the Victoria Hotel is 
now only a heap of stones, and the Dufferin 
House, though more modest in its preten- 
tions, gives all one can reasonably expect in 
a first class hotel, and more than one usual- 
ly gets—that is,quiet. As itis a temperance 
house, only the well-disposed are found 
here, and as a change of climate predisposes 
one to sleep, one can indulge delightfully. 
But I must attend to Mr. Swett, as he points 
out the different places that are struggling 
into existence. The St. Andrews Church 
occupying the site adjoining the Victoria is 
a fine edifice. I could not help smiling, as 
little Maud, our host’s daughter, said: ‘If 
that church had only been built before the 
fire, it would have saved our hotel.” But 
it was only a slight wooden structure, the 
same as all other buildings adjoining, so the 
hotel, though towering so lordly above all 
its surroundings, was not proof against the 
fire built around it, stones falling about, as 
though discharged by powder. But I do 
not need to tell those who so recently have 
seen large buildings, in ourown great fire, 
fall to the ground in from ten to twelve 
minutes, what a destructive element is fire. 
It is better as a servant, than a master. 

Talk of the task of restoring St. John to 
its original condition, that is impossible. 
Out of its ashes a new city is arising, but 
new brick and stone can never take the 
place of those old mansions filled with so 
many histories. As the steamer comes puf- 
fing up tothe pier, you can see one vast 
amount of buildings, but no trees, those or- 
naments of a city. 

Trinity Church, the first destroyed by the 
fire, was the oldest church in the city. Its 
corner stone was laid by the first colonia! 
bishop, in 1788. The first sermon was 
preached on Christmas day in 1797. But it 
would be impossible in a small compass to 
tell you of all the buildings destroyed, now 
either ruins, or rebuilt; among them the 
Post-office, Dramatic Lyceum, Opera House, 
banks, hotels, churches and asylums. The 
loss of shipping alone was $40,000, and 
though all the figures sound small compared 
to Boston and Chicago losses by the same 
element, yet we must remember the size 
and resources compared to those two more 
favored cities. We cannot help remember- 
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ing too that when Chicago was burned, the 
citizens of St. John contributed $10,000 to 
feed and shelter her distressed children, and 
we can be thankful that in their hour of 
need Boston and Chicago responded so no- 
bly. It was, as my host said, truly a thank 
offering to God for our own restoration to 
prosperity. 

King’s Square, seen from my window, 
was granted by the city for the accommo- 
dation of stores, and it was soon covered 
with tents, and a thriving business was car- 
ried on. As the smoke still ascended from 
the old places, the new were springing up. 

The publishers of St. John suffered largely 
in loss of buildings, types, presses, all their 
private files, libraries, &c: 

Hon. 8S. L. Tilley, then Lieut. Governor 
of New Brunswick, had the courage to ‘ad- 
yocate temperance principles, and carried 
his priaciples into government houses, and 
had the courage to entertain his guests, 
young and old, without violating the sol- 
emn pledge taken in his youth. What an 
example to the young men of our time and 
city! He is well known in the United 
States as a defender of the constitution and 
a firm friend of the Union cause. One 
learns here the advantage of insuring in 
companies established in other cities, for 
many here have found insuring in home 
companies comes too near insuring one's 
own property. 

Interesting accounts are told of the cour- 
age and devotion of women at the trying 
time for this Province, and in the earnest- 
ness of conversation, one man remarked: 
“Why truly, under such circumstances, 
one woman was worth six men, for we were 
shaken to the foundation. It was then Wo- 
man’s time to be the consoler and help mate, 
and many a man in St John has his wife to 
thank for the courage she instilled into his 
heart in this hour of darkness and despair.” 

As we near the Suspension Bridge, over the 
St. John River, where water is boiling in 
fearful whirlpools, making one almost shud- 
der <t the thought of what might be, if—— 
But 1 must remember this is the Fourth of 
July, and while you are enjoying a holiday, 
the people of St. John are going through a 
severe discipiine, for agloomy period is just 
setting in. The Insurance companies have 
had to pay all they could borrow on bond 
or mcrtgage, the money being spent in re- 
building the city. There is depression in 
the freight and lumber markets, on which 
St. John so much depends. The Fourth of 
July is the great settling day at the banks, 
and faces look gloomy over the anticipated 
failures. 

Sir Leonard Tilley, for he has recently 
been knighted, has disappointed the hopes 
placed in him. Last year he promised large 
legislative relief, but now many lips of 
former friends are loaded with curses, of a 
commercial order, rather than with the 
courtly congratulations to which he looked 
forward. Why will a man who holds all 
the winning cards, attempt reforms, so call- 
ed, that will ruin everything here? The day 
that should have been welcomed here with 
joy (Dominion Day) is likely now to be a 
hated day, as the national policy of the 
Tory Government, has damped all enthusi- 
asm, 

We had a fine view of the conjunction of 
Mars and Saturn in the eastern sky. Jupi- 
ter about twenty degrees to the right of 
them, a regal trio. 

While you in Boston were glorying over 
the Fourth of July, we were quietly watch- 
ing the movements around us, among the 
rest a violent shower, with a fall of thirty 
degrees in three hours. SEPEESS. 

St. John, N. B., July 4, 1879, 
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LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


Dear JOURNAL:—Having just risen from 
a perusal of the thrilling utterances of Phil- 
lips, at the funeral of our loved Garrison, I 
feel, that through the inspiration of that no- 
ble example we should all be quickened to 
renewed zeal and energy, in behalf of the 
great aims that filled his youthful spirit, his 
maturer life and glorious old age. Though 
emancipation for the slave was his leading 
life work, yet equally interested was he in 
all needed reforms, and especially strong 
were his convictions of the justice of Wo- 
man’s claim to equality. This was evinced 
by his noble stand at the World’s Conven- 
tion in 1840, where he refused to take his 
seat, as delegate, while the gifted Lucretia 
Mott, who was sent thither on the same er- 
rand, was denied a place on account of sex, 
and from that hour, his advocacy of our 
cause has been earnest and unceasing. Since 
then, great advances have been made in the 
position of Woman, both in this country 
and Europe. Yet much remains to be done 
before her claims are fully recognized, and 
all her disabilities are removed. 

May we not hope, therefore, that tbe man- 
tle of our friend, who has just ‘‘passed on,” 
may rest upon us, inspiring each worker 
with something of the enthusiasm that ani- 
mated him in every righteous cause, until 
at length, victory is ours. 

In this connection, I desire to speak of 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles, who has recently ap- 
peared in our midst, as a preacher, and 
most welcome co-laborer in greatly needed 
reforms, 

Her lectures in San Francisco have been 
fully attended by appreciative audiences, 





and as she has much of the missionary spir- 
it, I trust she may be invited to extend her 
efforts to other localities, and thus become 
a power on this coast, not only for the eleva- 
tion and enfranchisement of her own sex, 
but for the general uplifting of humanity. 

Among the signs of progress in this re- 
gion, may also be named, the liberal and el- 
evated spirit of the graduates at the recent 
commencement exercises of our State Uni 
versity, and the courtesy extended to the 
young ladies, by their brother students and 
the faculty, which evinced a growing appre- 
ciation of the idea of co-education and the 
equality of the sexes, and inspired the hope 
that from thence might go forth an influ- 
ence in behalf, not only of the ability of 
Woman to fill the highest position in litera- 
ture and art, but also, of the justice of her 
claim to all the rights accorded to man. 
Good seed has been abundantly sown in 
California, both through the written and 
spoken word, resulting 1n increased recogni- 
tion of Woman’s capacities, and the widen- 
ing of her sphere. And now, if women 
could be more generally aroused to urge 
their claims with the same persistency and 
earnestness that characterized the noble 
Garrison in his efforts for the slave, the 
work of enfranchisement would be speedily 
accomplished. 

Trusting that this may be the case at no 
distant day, I remain very truly yours, 

Mary F. Snow, 
San Francisco, June 20, 1879. 
padiadiieiiiins 


“TWO OF US,” 


This is the title of a new book by Miss 
Calista Halsey of the editorial staff of the 
Post, Washington, D. C. It is one of the 
most thoroughly interesting American nov- 
els we have ever had. That vague term, 
“interesting,” is perhaps as vague applied 
to a book as to an individual, but it implies 
a certain indescribable fascination that no 
word exactly expresses. This is especially 
a woman's book. A book of Woman’s in- 
ner experiences, aspirations, ways and 
means. 

Two girls who ‘‘were not born in the pur- 
ple,” who had to earn their own living, and 
rather enjoyed it, too, start out for this. 
The idea of the modern boarding-house is 
insupportable to them, and they determine 
to take rooms and make a home life about 
them. And such a hunt after rooms ! Beth 
stayed at home to prepare, while *‘Theodora 
went to the city,and for two weeks she read 
columns of advertisements and climbed 
miles of stairs, and saw dozens of people.” 
She encountered the landlady we have all 
seen ‘‘with a jute switch and a strong sense 
of propriety, who won’t let rooms to no 
young ladies alone.” They had severa) 
séances with the gasoline stove man; before 
they succeeded with him they cooked over 
the grate. ‘‘It is something to eat potatoes 
baked in an incandescent glare,” says the 
author. By-and-bye, having conquered the 
obstinacy of the gasoline stove man, they 
had ‘‘company teas,” and the poet came to 
them, and ‘‘dear Lady Disdain trailed her 
silken skirts across the threshold.” Then 
we are introduced to the pleasant circle of 
people who come and go there. There is 
the newspaper woman, and Will Kenken 
and Shirley Van Zandt, the typical cultured 
girl of the period, who paints china and 
dabbles in clay, and reads Huxley and Dar- 
win, and Spencer, and knows more things 
than are dreamed of in your philosophy or 
mine, and Beth whois ‘‘always such & com- 
fort,” and there is——Theodora. Theodo- 
ra, “gift of God!” A true name for the 
truth and sweetness and strength of the 
heroine of ‘‘Two of Us.” A woman whom 
to study—to know—would make earth bet- 
ter and heaven itself more divine. 

But the exchequer fails, and Theodora 
leaves the charming circle of city friends 
and goes into the country to teach. An in- 
teresting correspondence between her and 
Beth is kept up, which is given in the book. 
And thus it is we catch glimpses of the 
‘‘tunder-currents” of Theodora’s life--the 
hopeless, terrible pain that casts its shadow 
over her. And just here is the strong point 
of the book; that a woman who having 
missed all her life asked, who had wor- 
shiped and found it ‘‘was not the true 
Christ after all,” that she turns from all the 
gloom and desolation to pure, healthy living 
and working. She is strong enough to live, 
and not to die, because of grief. She does 
not wish to join a sisterhood, to become a 
nun, @ la Lucile, nor to put herself ‘out of 
the world’s way, out of the light,” but she 
does wish to come out from this shadow in 
pure, earnest work, and healthy living. 
The key-note of Theodora’s life is struck“in 
these words : 

‘‘What she did most earnestly wish was 
that she might not become morbid, or in any 
sense what we call a ‘disappointed’ woman. 
She would not because she was less loved 
be less lovable. For her lover’s sake she 
had wanted to make the most of herself, to 
be the sweetest and womanliest woman that 
she could be. Now she still wished it, not 
for his sake, not for any man’s sake, not 
even for her own sake, but because, if life 
were worth living at all, it was worth living 
well.” 

The limits of a book review make it a 
hopeless kind of attempt to speak of this 
book. It is so bright, so beautiful, so ten- 











der, thoughtful and true. It combines the 
two elements of being so restful and so in- 
spiring. It is one of the providences of 
these days of scarcity of money that this 
little hook, which is almost a necessity to 
any woman to own, to have and to hold, to 
go to and to take up at all times,—it is one 
of the providences that. it is published at a 
price accessible to all. There are two edi- 
tions, one at a dollar, the other seventy-five 
cents. It is published by G. W. Carleton 
& Co., New York. 

Toa large proportion of the readers of 
the Woman's Journal the name of the au- 
thor of “‘Two Of Us” is familiar. Miss 
Halsey has been very prominent in decora- 
tive art work in St. Louis, having first in 
troduced wood carving in that city, but she 
is more widely known as a brilliant journal- 
ist, and she is now on the editorial staff of 
the Washington (D.C) Post. For a young 
writer Miss Halsey has already attained a 
high recognition, and there is no American 
woman whose literary promise is fairer 
than that of this young lady. Her next 
book will give us something, probably, of 
maturer power, but it will be hard for her 
to exceed the peculiar fascination and en- 
during charm of “‘Two Of Us.” When 
one of our prominent workers has unusual 
gifts it is as well to face it truly and recog- 
nize it. We may as well say it, then, Miss 
Halsey has genius. Her literary power is 
of a very rare order, and if we were to ven- 
ture a prophecy regarding the coming 
American novel it would be that it is to be 
written by Calista Halsey. Miss Halsey 
combines the poetic power of Hawthorne ; 
the graphic and racy narration of Mrs. 
Stowe; the firm and clear cut characteriza- 
tion of Henry James, Jr.; the intensity of 
Mrs. Burnett, and all these elements are com- 
bined in a manner peculiarly individual, 
and differing in their freshness from any 
writer we have ever had. Miss Halsey 
needs, to perfect her powers, opportunities 
for quiet study and close thought. She is 
evidently very receptive, quickly responsive 
to all influences. Close and careful study 
would give her greater power of reasoning, 
and of analysis of mentalstates. Miss Hal- 
sey has a keener insight into results than 
into the antecedent process, and a deeper 
study of our great thought writers—if one 
may thus designate them—would prove a 
discipline of incalculable benefit to her. 
The writings of Miss Halsey are keen, mag- 
netic and responsive; let her add to this a 
deeper power of thought, anda broad phi- 
losophy—though that she already has in a 
marked degree—and she will take ber place 
as one of the typical iittératewrs of America. 

L. W. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and her daughter, 
Miss Maude Howe, arrived by the Atlas on 
Tuesday last. 





Mr. Emerson read the Declaration of In- 
dependence at the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion at Concord. 

The beet-sugar industry in Maine, this 
season, promises success beyond the highest 
anticipation of its friends at the siart, early 
in the Spring. 

The ex Empress Eugénie has written her 
mother that after the funeral of the pince 
imperial she will spend a few months in a 
convent near Burgos. 


Mr. F. A. Hinckley, of the Free Relig- 
ious Society, Providence, R. I., has just 
completed an engagement for three Sun- 
days at Florence, Mass. 


Don’t fail to read on the inside of this pa- 
per the article in regard to the medical edu- 
cation of women at Harvard. See also the 
discontinuance of the Woman's Tribune. 

An Atlanta (Ga.) colored man addressed 
an audience of the best colored people of 
the city the other night, eulogizing Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, and was loudly applauded. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa has sustained 
the constitutionality of the local option law 
of that State. Of 824 towns in the State 
which have voted under this law whether 
they will sell liquors or not 641, were for 
prohibition. 

At the October Oxford examinations for 
women three scholarships will be awarded. 
One of these, the Mary Somerville scholar- 
ship of the value of $150, and tenable for 
three years. will be awarded for proficiency 
in mathematics. 

Hon. H. W. Blair, just elected U. S. 
Senator from New Hampshire, is the gen- 
tleman who distinguished himself in the 
lower house of Congress by his friendliness 
to temperance measures. He introduced a 
bill there proposing the abolition of the 
liquor traffic in the year 1900. 

The Spencerian Business College has 
held its seventh annual commencement. 
The Washington Star gives a glowing ac- 
count of great crowds in attendance, of the 
beautiful floral decorations, of the fine 
speaking, &c. Fourteen young ladies and 
twenty young gentlemen graduated. 

The colored school teachers of Louisville 
complain that while they do the same work 
and submit to the same examination as the 
white teachers, their salaries are scaled 
much lower—in some cases amounting to a 
mere pittance. 
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Phosphatine is sold by all druggists. 

A terrific storm of wind, rain and hail 
swept over this city and the vicinity on 
Wednesday, uprooting trees, tearing off 
roofs and chimneys, and breaking thousands 
of panes of glass. The harbor was full of 
wrecks. In one case a whole family, ex- 
cept the father, went down. 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace bas contributed 
to the Providence Journal some facts which 
show the active interest of men and women 
in Massachusetts in school suffrage for wo- 
men. Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill adds 
also her testimony for the benefit of the 
same paper, whose readers had been led to 
believe that very little was being done about 
it. 

Next year, at the celebration of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of Belgian independence, it 
is proposed to erect on one of the heights of 
the neighborhood of Brussels what a Bel- 
gian paper calls ‘‘a huge Pantheon, after 
the style of Westminster Abbey, to contain 
the portraits and statues of the great men, 
statesmen, generals, artists, writers, and 
philanthropists” of that country. 


Curtis Guild of Boston presided over the 
Fourth of July banquet at London, Friday 
night. Stewart L. Woodford respond- 
ed to the toast ‘“‘The Day.” Mr. Pul- 
eston responded to the toast ‘‘The British 
Parliament.” Emma Thursby sang patri- 
otic songs, and Fred Godfrey’s band of the 
Cold Stream Guards furnisbed the music. 
Minister Welsh was unable to attend on ac- 
count of the death of his sister. 


Rev. W. A. Starrett of Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, has abandoned the pulpit for the bar. 
Mr. Starrett was a graduate of Princeton, 
and has been an influential citizen of Kan- 
sas for many years. The Lawrence Trib- 
une says of him : ‘He is an able and vigor- 
ous writer, an original thinker and an ear- 
nest worker for every cause that has the ap- 
proval of his mature judgment; and we 
bespeak for him, wherever he may conclude 
to pitch his new tabernacle, the favorable 
regards of the people.” 


F. E. Abbot of the Index gives the fol- 
lowing notice in a late number of that pa- 
per: ‘‘About the middle of June I shall be 
obliged to sail for the Azores, in order to 
accompany an invalid member of my fami- 
ly, and shall probably be absent three 
months. During that time my friend, Mr. 
David H. Clark, will edit the Index. All 
literary communications should be address- 
ed to him, and all business letters to Mr 
H. P. Hyde, at this office. Letters address- 
ed to me personally must remain unopened 
till my return. Attention to these directions 
will save annoyance to correspondents.” 








By the advice of the Regent and consent 
of the Faculty, a Summer School in the 
Sciences and Languages has been organized 
at the University of Llinois, and instruction 
will be given by its teachers. The Advanced 
Course of Studies will be Chemistry and 
Laboratory practice, Physics, Zoology and 
Taxidermy, Physiology, Botany, Latin, 
Greek, French ind German. Instructéon in 
this course will be specially adapted to the 
wants of teachers, and those desiring ad- 
vanced work. The Preliminary Course 
will be the studies required for admission to 
the University. 





It is stated that the Methcdists propose 
soon to issue a new paper devoted to thein- 
terests of the denomination throughout New 
Engiand. It will probably be called the 
New England Methodist, and will be pub- 
lished montbly in this city. The Rev. Dr. 
Sherman of Lynn 1s spoken of as its editor, 
with the Rev. Charles Young and Dr. W. 
F. Mallalieu of Chelsea as assistant editors. 
The new paper is to be, it is understood, di- 
rectly under the supervision of the Metho- 
dist ministers, and* probably will be run in 
their interests, and so will not necessarily 
be an intruder on the field of Zion’s Herald. 


The death of ex-Governor William Allen 
af Ohio removes one of the most venerable 
of democratic politicians, who renewed in 
his old age a career of ambition and influ- 
ence from which he had been retired for a 
generation. He entered Congress in 1838, 
and was a United States Senator twelve 
years, his term ending in 1849. He did not 
again appear in public life until he became 
governor of Ohio in 1874. He was suc- 
ceeded in that office in 1876 by Governor 
Hayes. A man of strong character, he was 
always an intense partisan, figuring in his 
earlier days as a Jackson democrat and lJat- 
terly as an inflationist. He was connected 
by family ties with Senator Thurman. 


The King’s College (English) lectures to 
ladies continue to be very successful, the 
average number of entries in each term be- 
ing 530. The Executive Committee now 
propose to offer special diplomas to those 
ladies who after attending lectures for at 
least two years and passing all examinations, 
shall gain a first or second class in five 
courses besides divinity. Should any stu- 
dent object to the divinity course, some oth- 
er subject may be taken in its place. At 
the annual meeting the principal, Canon 
Barry, spoke highly of the ladies’ examina- 
tion papers, and described them as quite as 
good as those he was accustomed to receive 
from the other sex, and at the same time in- 
finitely better expressed. 
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LETTER FROM JOSEPHINE E, BUTLER. 


The following letter from Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler, of Liverpool, the brave and un- 
tiring opponent of State-sanctioned vice, 
and also earnest advocate of Woman Suf- 
frage, was addressed, by request, to the 
Convention of friends of Woman Suffrage 
lately held at St. Louis, 

April, 1879. 

Dear Frrenps :—As 1am unable to be 
present at your Convention to be held on 
the 7th, 8th and 9th of May, and as you are 
so kind as to ask for a communication from 
me, I gladly write to you on some of the 
later phases of our world-wide struggle 
against the modern institution of Legalized 
Prostitution. A brave battle has been 
fought in St. Louis against that iniquity and 
we have regarded it, from England, with 
great sympathy and admiration, but you are 
not yet safe against the devices of those who 
uphold this white slavery ; nor are we safe 
in any part of the world, although we know 
that in the end we shail be conquerors. You 
tell me that ‘‘England is held up as an ex- 
ample of the beneficial working of the le- 
galizing of vice,” England holds a peculiar 
position in regard to this question. She 
was the last to adopt this system of slavery, 
and she adopted it in that thorough manner 
which characterizes the actions of the An- 
glo-Saxon race. 

In no other country has prostitution 
been regulated by a Law. It has been 
understood by the Latin races, even when 
morally enervated, that the law could not, 
without risk of losing its majesty and 
force, sanction illegality, and violate justice. 
In England alone, the regulations are law. 
Their promotors, by their hardihood in ask- 
ing Parliament to decree illegality and injus- 
tice, have brought on,unconsciously to them- 
selves, the beginning of the end of the whole 
system. 

The Englishman is as powerful an agent 
for evil as for good. In the best times of 
our history, my countrymen possessed 
prominently vigorous minds in vigorous 
bodies But when faith decays (religious and 
moral faith together) and when the animal 
mature has grown as strongly as the moral 
nature, and along with it the animal appe- 
tites ; and when appetites burst their tradi- 
tionary restraints, and man in himself has 
no other notion of enjoyment save bodily 
pleasure and the accumulation of wealth, he 
passes (and aboveall the Englishman passes) 
‘by a quick and easy transition into a mere 
powerful brute ; and this is what'the upper 
class of Englishmen has to a deplorable ex- 
tent become. There is no creature in the 
world so ready as he to destroy, to enslave, 
to domineer, and to grow fat upon the des- 
truction of the weaker human beings whom 
he has subjected to his bold and iron will. 

But, together with this development to- 
wards evil, there has been in our country a 
counter-development. Moral faith is still 
strong among us, especially in certain sec- 
tions of society. There are powerful wo- 
men among us, as well as strong and pure 
and self-governedJmen, of the real old An- 
glo-Saxon type. . It was in England then— 
in Fngland which adopted Jast the hideous 
slavery—that there arose first a strong and 
national protest and opposition to the sla- 


_very. 


English people rose up against the wicked 
law, before it had been in operation three 
months. English men and women deter- 
mined to carry abolition, not at home only, 
but abroad, and they promptly carried the 
abolition standard to every country on the 
Continent of Europe. In all these coun- 
tries, men and women came forward at the 
first appeal, and said : ‘‘We are ready ; we 
only waited for you Anglo-Saxons to take 
the lead. We have groaned under the op- 
pression, but there was not force enough 
among us for an initiative.” 

This then is your answer to those who 
point to England as having adopted this il- 
legality, it is an answer in facts. England 
adopted it last, and certainly in the most 


_ thorough and brutal manner consistent with 


the energy of action which characterizes 
her race ; but England is the first to oppose 
it, and now leads the European revolt 
against the slavery of women. 

We have recently had a visit in England 
from Monsieur Aimé Humbert of Switzer- 
land, our able General Secretary for the 
Continent. We called a few earnest friends 
together to meet him, and to review our po- 
sition all over the world in respect to this 
question. The items of news from Ameri- 
ca, which I was able to bring before these 
friends, were received with deep interest. 

Much encouragement was derived from 
the reports which reached us from France, 

Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and even 
Spain, where a noble lady, Donna Campana 
Arenal of Madrid, and several gentlemen 
have warmly espoused our cause. Thepro- 
gress of our cause is truly encouraging; yet 
on the other hand it is obvious that the par- 
tisans of this evil legislation have recently 
been smitten with a kind of rage for extend- 
ing the system everywhere, and that they 
are on the watch, with an activity and 
adroitness almost superhuman, tointroduce 
it wherever we are off our guard, or not 
strongly represented. In almost all the 
British Colonies they are very busy. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, where the Cape 





Parliament had repealed the law, the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Bartle Frere, has been induced by 
certain specialists and immoral men to re- 
introduce it ; but since he could not count 
on the Parliament at Cape Town for doing 
this, he has re introduced the miserable sys- 
tem by means of a Proclamation or Edict, 
without the sanction, and probably to a 
great extent, without the knowledge of Par- 
liament. 

The same game is being played in other 
Colonies. These facts seem to point to a 
more decided and bitter struggle on the 
question than we have yet seen. We now 
need to call up among us, to pray for and 
beseech Heaven to grant us, more of ag- 
gressive and militant virtuc than we yet see 
among us. To live purely and blamelessly 
ourselves is not now enough; we must have 
the fibre of soldiers, the courage, if need be, 
of leaders of forlorn hopes, over whose dead 
bodies our fellow soldiers will march to vic 
tory. These are days of International ac- 
tion—no nation now “‘liveth to itself or 
dieth to itself” any more than the individu- 
al. This campaign of ours has taught us 
English, more than any cther previous 
event, to lay aside our insular and isolated 
character and to love our foreign neighbors 
as if they were our own flesh and blood. 
There are great evils abroad in the earth, 
derived from the growing materialism of 
the times, the egotism, pursuit of wealth, 
and love of conquest, power and ease, 

An energetic member of our Executive 
Committee, M. Pierson of Zetten in Hol- 
land, says: ‘‘I look upon legalized prostitu- 
tion as the system in which the immorality 
and incredulity of our age is crystallized, 
and that in attacking it we attack in reality 
the great enemies which are hiding them 
selves behind its ramparts. But if we do 
not soon overthrow these ramparts we must 
not think our work is fruitless. A great 
work is already achieved; sin is once more 
called sin instead of ‘necessary evil’ and the 
true standard of morality as the equal stand- 
ard for men and women, for rich and poor, 
is once more raised in the face of all the 


nations.” 
These are times, it would seem then, in 


which we 1n all lands seem called upon to 
join hands with all who call upon the name 
of the Lord, with all who love justice, in 
order that by our combined strength we may 
be able to oppose the evil which ‘‘cometh 
in like a flood.” 

What we have to do seems to me now to 
be this: to form a nation within the nations 
—a nation which will recognize the supre- 
macy of the moral law, and which will con- 
tend for the dignity and autonomy of the 
individual against the socialism (whether 
represented by Imperialism or Democracy) 
which makes no account of the individual, 
and is ever ready to coerce, oppress or des- 
troy the human being in the supposed inter- 
ests of an aggregate of human beings which 
it calls society or the state. ® 

The soul of each human being is redeem- 
ed by Christ, and every human law which 
has in it any of the divine character of his 
law recognizes the inviolability of the indi- 
vidual. The ‘nation within the nations” 
will have to labor, not only to hold fast faith 
in God, but to hold fast those great princi 
ples of justice towards man, which are 
slipping away, and the disappearance of 
which from the world will be the precursor 
of revolutions, of cataclysms, such as man- 
kind has never yet witnessed. 

This legalization of vice, which is the en 
dorsement of the ‘‘necessity” of impurity 
for men, and the institution of the slavery 
of women, is the most open denial which 
modern times have seen of the principle of 
the sacredness of the individual human be- 
ing. It is the embodiment of socialism in 
its worst form. 

An English Journal of high class confess- 
ed this when it dared to demand that wo- 
men who are unchaste shall henceforth be 
dealt with ‘“‘not as human beings, but as 
foul sewers” or some such ‘material nui- 
sance,” without souls, without rights, and 
without responsibility. 

When the leaders of public opinion in a 
country have arrived at such a point of 
combined sceptisms and despotisms, as to 
recommend such a manner of dealing with 
human beings, there is no crime which that 
country may not presently legalize, there is 
no organization of murder, no conspiracy of 
abominable things that it may not—and in 
due time will not—have been found to em- 
brace—in its guilty methods. It is for the 
newly born “‘nation within the nations” to 
protest that there is no such thing as a po- 
litical whole, which is entitled to violate or 
dispense with the smallest right of the mean- 
est worm that crawls its floor. There is no 
such thing asa national unity of so splendid 
a tradition, that the smoke of one personal 
wrong may not quench it. 

We entreat our friends in America to re- 
new their alliance with us in the sacred 
conflict which we are waging. Union will 

be strength to us. The women of England 
are beginning to understand their responsi- 
bilities to their generation. Like yourselves 
we are laboring to obtain the suffrage. The 
great legislative wrong which has fallen 
upon us in this legalizing of vice has taught 
us to desire with a holy desire power to in- 
fluence the Legislature. 

Meanwhile, the crusade against immoral- 
ity is educating women for the right use of 





the suffrage when they obtain it. The two 
movements must go hand in hand. 
I remain, dear friends, 
Yours fraternally, 
JOSEPHINE E. But Ler. 
“oe 


THE HOVEY BEQUEST. 


We called attention two weeks ago to the 
fact that the board of overseers had under 
discussion the question of accepting a be- 
quest of $10,000, offered in case women 
were admitted to the medical department. 
Since that time the final meeting has been 
held, but previous to this it was thought ex- 
pedient to call the medical faculty together 
for a formal expression of opinion. At this 
meeting of the faculty it was evident that 
there was a decided change of opinion since 
its previous vote, taken one year before. 
The debate terminated with the following 
resolution, carried by a vote of thirteen to 
five: ‘‘Whereas, the medical faculty are 
now engaged in radically changing the plan 
of study in the school, an undertaking 
which will require several years for its com- 
pletion, and will demand all the time and 
ability of the teachers which are available 
for the purpose, we deem it detrimental to 
the interests of the school to enter upon the 
experiment of admitting female students.” 
It was also ‘‘Resolved, that it is not advisa- 
ble to open the course of study at the medi- 
cal school to women,” by a vote of fourteen 
to four. One member who was obliged to 
leave during the discussion would have 
voted with the majority in each case. 

Under these circumstances it was but nat 
ural that the overseers at their meeting, held 
a few days subsequently, resolved ‘‘That 
the overseers find themselves unable to ad- 
vise the president and fellows to accept the 
generous proposal of Miss Hovey” by a vote 
of seventeen to seven. In view of this it is 
somewhat surprising that the president, 
who, it will be remembered, was one of 
those who signed the majority report of the 
committee favoring the admission of wo- 
men, quietly introduced the following prop- 
osition at the end of the meeting, after a 
long discussion on the main question and 
without previous notice: ‘‘That in the opin- 
ion of the board of overseers it is expedient 
that under suitable restrictions women be 
instructed in medicine by Harvard Univer- 
sity in its medical school.” This question 
was put without previous debate, and pass- 
ed by a vote of sixteen to ten, several mem- 
bers not having, we are informed, appreci 
ated its inconsistency or its attitude of op- 
position to the very clearly expressed views 
of the faculty. If the second resolution is 
to be considered a fair expression of opin- 
ion of the board of overseers, which we do 
not think to be the case, Harvard is so far 
on record as favoring the coeducation of the 
sexes, 

The main argument upon which the little 
band ot persistent and energetic ladies re- 
lied, who favor the education of women at 
the university, and under whose influence 
its present head seems to have become an 
advocate of the cause, was the total lack of 
means to obtain a proper medical education 
in this country. This was their strong point, 
and so far as the majority shows we find no 
evidence that such opportunities exist. A 
glance, however, at the catalogues of medi- 
cal schools for women in this country, and 
some of the opinions of prominent men in 
the principal cities upon the advantages of 
such schools, gives quite a different picture 
from that presented to the overseers. The 
tenth annual catalogue of the Women’s 
Medical College of the New York Infirmary 
for 1878-9 shows a prosperous condition of 
that school. A graduated course of three 
years’ study is provided, to which prelimi- 
nary examinations or diplomas are required 
for admission. Yearly and final examina- 
tions for a degree are held by the faculty, 
after which the candidates are required to 
go before a board of examiners, consisting 
of some of the most eminent professors of 
the medical schools of New York. The 
best clinical facilities are within reach. 
The medical class for 1877-78 contained 
forty-seven students. Among the names 
on the list are those of six students from 
Massachusetts. At the commencement, 
May 22, 1879, ten graduates were examined 
and pronounced well qualified by the board 
of examiners. Members of the board re- 
garded the standard of excellence at the ex- 
aminations as good as that at the best col- 
leges. 

The twenty-ninth annual announcement 
of the Women’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania for 1878-79 gives a favorable ac- 
count of the condition of that institution. 
The school is established on a permanent 
basis, having an endowment fund. It has 
a progressive course of three years’ study, 
and careful examinations for a degree. It 
has excellent clinical advantages. particu- 
larly at the women’s hospital, where over 
four thousand patients are treated annually, 
and instruction is given daily by the resi- 
dent physician, Dr. Anna E. Broomall. The 
class for 1879 has ninety students. Twenty 
graduates received their degrees this year, 
and the quality of the students is represent- 
edas better every year. The ninth annual 
announcement of the Woman’s Hospital 
Medical College of Chicago represents the 
faculty of that school as ‘‘desirous to give 
every possible encouragement to the grow- 


(Signed) 








ing tendency toward a higher medical edu- 
cation.” It requires a preliminary exami- 
nation or diploma for admission, a course 
of three years’ study, and a final examina- 
tion for adegree. It has a ‘‘new college 
building admirably adapted to its wants.” 
It has extensive clinical advantages and 
abundant material for the study of practical 
anatomy in the dissecting-room. The med- 
ical class for 1877-78 consisted of thirty- 
two students. The number of graduates of 
the class of 1878 is seven. 

Incidental replies to letters of inquiry 
from leading physicians in New York and 
Philadelphia develop the fact that while the 
schools for women there are looked upon 
with great favor, the universal opinion of 
the profession, so far as it has been express- 
ed, is decidedly and strongly against the 
coeducation of the sexes in medicine. From 
this testimony it is evident that abundant 
opportunity for a good medical education 
of women does exist in this country. We 
are informed that in a recent number of the 
Coelnische Zeitung it is stated that the uni 
versity at Zurich has decided no longer to 
admit women, because the experiment had 
proved a failure, and had led to evil moral 
results. Syracuse Universlty has, we un- 
derstand, also had a somewhat similar ex- 
perience. It can hardly be possible that 
such evidence as this has been wholly over- 
looked. How are we tc interpret, then, 
the unwillingness of the female sympathiz- 
ers to found a separate school, which, with 
one half the energy now displayed, and the 
moneyed interest to back it, could easily 
have been accomplished? Clearly this 
movement is intended as the thin end of the 
wedge which is to open the entire universi- 
ty to women. The vigorous rally of the 
faculty at the eleventh hour was not suffi- 
cient to counteract the influences which in 
plausible disguise were quietly exerting 
their full strength. Had this body from 
the outset given in a decided manner the 
weight of its opinion against the question, 
and presented an impenetrable front, no 
weak point of attack would have presented 
itself. But some of its members chose at 
first, for reasons best known to themselves, 
to assume an ambiguous attitude. Into this 
crevice the wedge was dexterously inserted, 
and the woman party well satisfied with 
their success, will drive it home at the first 
favorable opportunity. 

We trust there will be a vigorous protest 
from the alumni at their annual meeting 
against this ‘‘new departure,” and that they 
will make their influence felt in the coming 
election of overseers.— Medical and Surgical 
Journal. 
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MISS HOVEY’S GIFT, 





The action of the overseers of Harvard 
College on the conditional gift by Miss 
Hovey to the medical department, though 
practically decisive against the admission 
of women on equal terms, is still a subject 
of general discussion. The qualifying vote 
passed by the board after this action was 
taken, that it was expedient for the univer- 
sity to undertake the instruction of women 
in medicine in its medical school under 
suitable restrictions, left some doubt as to 
the real feeling of the overseers on the mer- 
its of the question. The first vote was the 
important one, and the apparent inconsist- 
ency of the second has caused much specu- 
lation and no little feeling among those in- 
terested. The Medical and Surgical Journal 
expresses its views on the subject strongly, 
and accompanies them with some facts 
which will be found of general interest. 

So far as one can judge from expressions 
of current opinion, the prevailing feeling is 
that the Harvard medical school has had a 
narrow escape. The proposed innovation 
would have changed the character of the 
school without in any way improving it; 
and would have tended to weaken it where 
it is now strong, without compensation 
from any other quarter. The faculty of the 
school, and those who have the best oppor- 
tunity for intelligent judgment, had no 
doubt about it. Further than this, there 
was no such popular demand for the educa- 
tion of young men and young women to- 
gether in medicine and surgery as was 
made to appear. It is never safe to trust to 
petitions in such cases, however much re- 
spect may be due to the signers. Names 
are given often out of pure good nature, 
nearly always without investigation or sense 
of personal responsibility. 

But medical coeducation is one thing; the 
education of women for the practice of med- 
icine in the best schools that can be estab- 
lished or endowed for the purpose is quite 
another. In this respect there has been 
great progress—we might say a revolution 
—of opinion since Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
started out only thirty years ago, and work- 
ed her way to an honorable place in her 
profession. The more enlightened opinion 
now prevailing is attested by the number 
and the ability of the women in active prac- 
tice; by the facilities afforded for their in- 
struction; and especially by the respect and 
confidence accorded to them by the most 
eminent men in the medical profession. To 
those who are interested in the higher edu- 
cation of women, and believe in it, and 
whose earnest wish is to promote their use- 
fulness and independence—this is a great 
gain, and a much more desirable one than 














would be the opening of all the medica! 
schools in the country for their free admis. 
sion. 

The schools of medicine for women in 
New York and Philadelphia have the cor- 
dial respect of the medical profession in 
those cities; the leading physicians meet 
with the graduates of these schools in con. 
sultation, and send them patients as they 
have opportunity. In the report of the As. 
sociation for the Advancement of the Medi. 
cal Education of Women for 1878, the pres. 
ident, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, who is 
one of the professors of the school for wo. 
men in New York, writes that ‘‘since the 
establishment of separate schools for wo- 
men is the method which the Anglo-Saxon 
public, both in England and America, has 
chosen to adopt,” the association chiefly 
“concentrates its efforts toward building up 
the one school in the eastern States where 
anything like a regular medical education 
can be obtained by women.” In Philade)- 
phia, where a separate school of medicine 
for women has been in operation for many 
years, the number of students is greater 
than at any similar school. Its friends 
claim that it is entirely successful by itself, 
and that no one there desires it to be any 
other than it is—for women exclusively, 
Nobody wishes to make it one with the 
medical school for men. Its students pre- 
fer not to be associated with men in medica] 
studies. 

While such schools as these exist in other 
cities, and would without doubt gladly wel- 
come the additional moral and pecuniary 
support which students from Massachusetts 
would give them, it can hardly be claimed 
that the facilities for the medical education 
of women in this country are so few and in- 
adequate as has been asserted. If, however, 
there is such a demand for greater facilities 
in this community, as is claimed by the ad- 
vocates of this branch of study for women, 
it would not be Gifficult to obtain the means 
to establish a separate school of medicine 
which should in a few years take a leading 
position among similar institutions in the 
country.— Advertiser. 
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THE MEDICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 





The board of overseers of Harvard College 
have taken action upon a subject that has 
been much discussed in many circles. The 
votes mark the result of careful investiga- 
tion, and debates of great interest and abili- 
ty. In March, 1878, Miss Marian Hovey, in 
behalf of the trustees of a fund left for be- 
nevolent purposes by her father, the late 
George O. Hovey of this city, proposed to 
give to the Harvard medical school ten thou- 
sand dollars, provided its advantages could 
be offered to women on equal terms with 
men. The proposition was submitted by 
the corporation of the college to the over- 
seers for their consideration and advice, 
it being understood, doubtless, that their ad- 
vice would practically decide the question, 

There could not bea better illustration of 
the use to which the board of overseers can 
be putin the somewhat complex constitution 
of the college. Thereis on record a curious 
criticism by President Stiles of that consti- 
tution, in which he ridicules it in compari- 
son with thesimpler system at Yale College. 
Whether the board of overseers is always 
of use or not, it is certainly useful in taking 
the “‘sense of the community.” On this oc- 
casion the board referred the subject to an 
admirable committee, consisting of Alexan- 
der Agassiz, Dr. Morrill Wyman, J. Elliot 
Cabot, Charles W. Eliot (the president of 
the college) and Dr. Le Baron Russell. 
This committee collected information from 
Europe and from other colleges in America, 
and reported in full on the 3d instant. The 
majority recommended the acceptance of 
the trust offered by Miss Hovey under vari- 
ous conditions. They considered, by a 
rough estimate, that an expenditure of sixty- 
five thousand dollars would cover the ex- 
pense of this plan forten years. Dr. Le 
Baron Russell, a minority of the committee, 
dissented from the conclusion of this report. 
He was of opinion that the medical educa- 
tion of women would be best conducted in a 
school wholly separate; and that, if it were 
desired that this school should be conduct- 
ed by the university, still the questions 
open would come before the governing 
boards in such a way as to be free from 
nearly all the objections now urged. 

The reports have been considered at three 
successive meetings, and lately two votes 
were passed, the one declining to accept 
the sum offered by Miss Hovey on the 
terms proposed, the other affirming the ex- 
pediency of providing for the education of 
women in the Harvard medical school. The 
second vote is somewhat vague, and per- 
haps it was intended to be so. It is, how- 
ever, an adoption of the minority rather 
than of the majority report. The rules of 
the board, and the very proper reticence of 
the members of it, leave us in ignorance as 
to the course of the discussion or the real 
meaning of the vote. But it is evident that 
the board is not prepared to advise the ad- 
mission of women to the medical school on 
equal terms with men in the strict sense of 
the phrase, and therefore the offer of Miss 
Hovey is declined. At the same time, the 
board recognizes the desirableness of giving 
an opportunity to women to qualify them- 
selves to become physicians and surgeons, 
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with such advantages as the Harvard medi- 
cal school can offerthem. As for the de- 
gree of separation of the sexes, whether 
complete or partial, that must be left for 
future consideration. 

It was understood at first that the medical 
faculty, which consists of twenty members, 
had recorded its opinion in favor of effering 
the advantage of the Harvard medical school 
to women, on equal terms with men, pro 
vided a sufficient sum could be obtained to 
warrant the corporation in so doing. It 
was also understood that those who concur 
redin this opinion fixed $200,000 as the 
necessary endowment. Before the final 
vote, however, the overseers learned that 
the medical faculty had reversed this decis- 
ion. Some of its members, in the mean- 
time, saw greater difficulties than they ex- 
pected, and it is now understood that, by a 
vote as strong as 15 to 4, the medical facul- 
ty has voted that at this time it would be 
dangerous to try the experiment. Under 
these circumstances, after full debate, the 
board of overseers passed their two votes. 

Unwilling to attempt the medical educa- 
tion of women in the school while the medi- 
cal faculty thought it dangerous to the 
school, the board voted that it was not able 
to advise the corporation to pursug that 
course. On the pure question, however, of 
the best medical education of women, by a 
vote of 16 to 10, the board passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the board of over- 
seers it is expedient that women be, under suitable 
restrictions, instructed in medicine in Harvard Uni- 
versity in its medical school. 





— Advertiser. 
oe 
QUAKERS’ MEETING, 


Saturday’s papers contained the announce- 
ment of the usual Friends’ Sunday service 
in Wesleyan hall, and added that Helen 
Balkwill, a minister from England, would 
attend. By the time for the service to be- 
gin about eighty persons were gathered in 
Wesleyan hall. Men and women were in 
about equal numbers, and there was no out- 
ward indication that they were of a peculiar 
sect, except the fine Quaker bonnets, which 
form such an admirable setting to a sweet, 
womanly face, and which are so hideous 
when seen from any direction but the front. 
On the platform were two men and three 
women, the English visitor sitting in the 
center. The meeting began with prayer by 
Helen Balkwill. She dropped on her knees 
at the table and offered a petition full of 
earnestness, faith and simplicity, in fitly 
chosen, well-expressed language. Of course 
there was no singing at the meeting; Quaker 
ideas of worship reject the thought of any 
aid to devotion being found in music. Af- 
ter a brief pause at the close of her prayer 
Helen Balkwill began her sermon or exhor- 
tation, whatever it may be called. She 
took no text, as the usual custom is, but 
taking the Bible in her band she read se- 
lected passages about the forgiveness of sin 
and the power of the gospel as preached by 
Saint Paul. Her sermon was delivered 
fluently, with no notes, and with correct 
choice of expressions. Her sincerity and 
enthusiasm made her speaking effective, 
and she seemed absorbed in her subject. 
She dwelt upon the doctrine of the forgive- 
ness of sin and how it cuts away the doc- 
trine of salvation by our own works. She 
pictured the early days of Christianity, the 
first preaching of the gospel; its accept- 
ance by at least a few wherever it was 
heard, and its power as seen in the growth 
of the early churches. She emphasized the 
great joy of the Christian belief. Further 
on she dwelt upon the love of God to man, 
and the necessity of full belief in Christ. 
Human sin is outweighed, she said by the 
sacrifice which has been made. In the lat- 
ter part of the sermon she told of the great 
promises to the believers, of the inspiration 
and fortitude which is given to them in se- 
vere trials, and of the rich fruits they can 
bring in if they are alive to their duty. 

A few seconds after she closed, a saintly- 
ly-faced matron on the platform knelt in 
prayer. As she went on, her tone became 
a pure musical chant, and so continued till 
the close. Then a woman in the congrega- 
tion, in a brief address, bewailed the luke- 
warmness of these latter days. A pause 
followed her remarks,—then there was a 
whisper or two on the platform; a slight 
movement was felt among the people; a 
man rose and said Helen Balkwill would be 
gladto welcome them at quarter of eight in 
the evening; then they broke the silence, 
talked and went out.— Advertiser. 


4 
A WIFE'S RIGHTS. 


It is a great mistake for a husband to keep 
his wife in ignorance of his business affairs. 
In ordinary families it is she who regulates 
the outgo, and she ought to know what is 
the income. Not long since, I heard a 
young wife, just in the early experience of 











housekeeping, say: ‘‘How shail I know 
whether weare living beyond our means? I | 
can not get any idea of what we have to | 
spend; and, while I try to be very careful, 
of course, I might spend less on my table if 
we were getting in debt.” Surely, she 
ought not to be blamed if the debt and cred- | 
it accounts are not prosperous. A loving 
and anxious wife suffers untold imaginary 
fears, if she sees a tired or perplexed ex- 
pression on her husband’s face, unless 


she is assured of the truest confidence be 
tween them and knows that no great con- 


cern of his is kept secret from her. 
oe 


PIKE’S PEAK SIGNAL STATION, 


About six years ago, the United States 
signal service station was established on the 
summit of Pike’s Peak, 14,336 feet above 
the sea level. It is the highest, and is now 
considered one of the most important sta- 
tions on the globe, especially for the study 
of astronomy and meteorology. Therarity 
of the atmosphere at this high altitude gives 
a remarkable brilliancy and clearness to the 
stars and all the heavenly bodies. On the 
highest point of the summit stands the sig- 
nal station, a one-story building 24 by 30 
feet, containing four rooms—officers’ room, 
kitchen, store-room and wood room. The 
station is now in charge of Officers Swee- 
ney, Choate and Blake. Usually two offi- 
cers are at the station on the summit, and 
one here to receive the reports per telegraph 
and transmit them to the department at 
Washington. Four regular observations are 
taken daily at the appointed minute, and 
every particular in regard to wind and 
weather is carefully recorded, such as di- 
rection and velocity of the wind, highest 
range and mean lowest barometer and ther- 
mometer, mean humidity, number of clear, 
fair, cloudy and foggy days, rain-fall, snow- 
fall, etc. In case of unusual storms in any 
part of the country extra observations are 
taken at any hour of the day and night and 
reported to headquarters. There are only 
two seasons in the year on the peak; sum- 
mer,—August and September,—all the rest 
grim winter. The highest thermometer 
during summer is about fifty degrees, and 
no night passes without the formation of 
ice. The coldest weather the past winter 
was 37 degrees below zero. The swiftest 
velocity of the wind was 106 miles per 
hour, which is but a‘gentle zephyr when 
compared with the fierce blasts of old Bo- 
reas whistling over Mount Washington, 
N. H., at the rate of nearly 200 miles per 
hour. From June until November the sum- 
mit is accessible—not without much fa- 
tigue and difficulty—on foot or on the back 
of an Indian pony or donkey, and parties of 
five to ten and sometimes more go up almost 
daily, among them not a few ladies. The 
officers go up and down every two or three 
weeks ,during the winter on Norwegian 
snow shoes, twelve feet long. Thunder- 
storms on the peak are alarmingly terrific. 
The atmosphere is highly charged with 
electricity, and at times the whole mountain 
top appears like one immense sheet of 
flame. The supplies for the station, con- 
sisting of about 3000 pounds of provisiors 
and family stores, also twenty-five cords of 
wood are carried up in summer on the backs 
of the little, sure-footed donkeys in loads of 
about 200 pounds. Wood is cut atthe tim- 
ber line about three miles from the summit, 
and it costs $18 per cord delivered at the 
station.— Troy (Colorado) Times. 
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A NOBLE WOMAN’S WORK. 





A daughter of the great Dr. Chalmers, in 
the true greatness of bravely and persever- 
ingly doing good, is proving herself her 
father’s equal. Rev. Mr. Talmage states 
the following :— 

“In one of the alleys running off from 
Fountain Bridge, Edinburgh, a street 
crowded with drunkenness and pollution, 
is the low-roofed building in which this 
good woman is spending her life to help 
men and women out of their miseries. 

‘Her chief work is with drunkards, their 
wives and daughters. 

‘In the winter, when the nights are long 
and cold, you may see Helen Chalmers, with 
her lantern, going through the lanes of the 
city, hunting up the depraved and bringing 
them to her reform meetings. 

‘Insult her, do they? Never! They 
would as soon think of pelting an angel of 
God. Fearless and strong in the righteous- 
ness of her work, she goes up to a group of 
intoxicated men, shakes hands with them, 
and takes them along to hear the Thursday 
night speech on temperance.” 





~~ 
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ADVICE TO BATHERS. 


With a view of diminishing the loss of 
life which annually occurs from drowning, 
the Royal Humane Society of England 
issues the following seasonable advice to 
bathers: ‘‘Avoid bathing within two hours 
after a meal, or when exhausted by fatigue 
or from any other cause, or when the body 
is cooling after perspiration, and avoid 
bathing altogether in the open air, if, after 
being a short time in the water, there is a 
sense of chillness, with numbness of the 
hands and feet, but bathe when the body 
is warm, provided no time is lost in getting 
into the water. Avoid chilling the body by 
sitting or standing undressed on the banks 
or in boats, after having been in the water, 
or remaining too long in the water, but 
leave the water immediately there is the 
slightest feeling of chilliness. The vigor- 
ous and strong may bathe early in the 
morning on an empty stomach, but the 


| young and those who are weak had better 


bathe two or three hours after a meal; the 
best time for such is from two to three 
hours after breakfast. Those who are sub- 
ject to attacks of giddiness or faintness, 
and who suffer from palpitation and other 





sense of discomfort at the heart should not 
bathe without first consulting their medical 
adviser.” 
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MENDING CLOTHES, 


I have been a constant reader of the 
Farmer for quite a number of years; we 
have taken this valuable paper twelve or 
fourteen years and 1 have thought many 
times that I would like to write something 
for the Woman’s Column, but never have 
dared to attempt for fear of being laughed 
at. I thought I would like to write a few 
lines in answer to Clarissa Potter’s inquiry 
of March 1, in regad to mending hired 
men’s clothing, seeing no one else has given 
apy advice. I think I can sympathize with 
you, Clarissa, for I have done heaps of 
mending and patching in the last twenty- 
five years. My family has not been very 
small; for quite a number of years I had 
four men and boys to mend and patch for, 
and I think it is not a very pleasant task to 
wash and mend so many dirty clothes, and 
I think it is not customary to wash and 
mend the hired men’s clothes for nothing. 
Now, Clarissa, I advise you not to do it any 
longer unless you are paid forit, for I think 
we farmers’ wives have enough to do with- 
out so much extra work for the hired men. 
—Mrs. M. N. in Farmer. 


al 


THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE. 

The Woman’s Tribune edited by Mrs. Mary 
Haggart, has sold its unexpired subscription 
list to the Ballot Box and National Citizen, 
and will be discontinued. Mrs. Haggart 
will devote more time to the lecture plat- 
form. She has prepared an address upon 
the subject of woman’s industries, which 
she is ready to deliver at the coming Coun- 
ty and State fairs. She is fully indorsed by 
the State Agricultural and Industrial fair. 
Mrs. Haggart has been largely instrumental 
in securing the organization of the ‘“Wo- 
man’s department,” in the coming State 
Fair. She will carry with her to her chosen 
fields of labor, the good wishes of all those 
who value the equal rights of women. 

oe 
TELEPHONES AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS. : 

Edison has just sent a man to England 
with 50 telephones on a new principle and of 
exceeding delicacy, to adapt them to the hu- 
midity of the English climate. He proposes 
to establish with these a telephonic exchange 
in London. As to the electric light, Mr. 
Edison says : ‘‘I have supplied six electric 
lights from one horse-power. These cost 
me just about one-third as much as three 
similar gas-burners will cost gas manufac- 
turers. I claim that this solves the ques- 
tion.” He is still perfecting the machinery 
for generation, so as to have it all right 
when manufactured in quantity. 




















HUMOROUS, 


Judge—‘‘Have you anything to offer to 
the Court before sentence is passed on you?” 
Prisoner—‘‘No, Judge. I had $10 but my 
lawyer took that.” 


‘*My dear,” said a gentleman to his wife, 
“our club is going to have all the home 
comforts?” ‘‘Indeed,” replied his wife; 
‘and when, pray, is our home to have all 
the club comforts?” 


Mamma: ‘‘Look, Cissy, here is the dear 
doctor coming! What a favorite he is! 
See, even the little chickens run to meet 
him.” Cissy: ‘‘ Yes, ma; and the little 
ducks cry ‘quack! quack!’” 


“Doctor,” said a lady who avowed her- 
self tired of housekeeping, ‘‘I want my hus- 
band to take me to Florida this winter. 
Now, what is the matter with me that ren- 
ders it necessary for me to go?” 


“Are you building air-castles in Spain, 
Mr. Jones?” said a landlady to a boarder, 
who was thoughtfully regarding his coffee- 
cup. ‘‘No, madam; only looking over my 
grounds in Java,” replied Jones. 


One of the old settlers at the Isles of 
Shoals seeing the name of Psyche on the 
hull of a yacht, the other day, spelled it out 
slowly, and then exclaimed: ‘‘Well, if that 
ain’t the durndest way to spell fish!” 


An old Scotch lady gave a pointed | 
to a minister who knew he had offended 
her, and expressed surprise that she should 
come so regularly to hear him preach. Said 
she: ‘‘My quarrel’s wi’ you, man; its no 
wi’ the gospel.” 


Crystal Rolling Pin. 


A glass cylinder Roller upon wooden handles, pos- 
sessing grand advantages over the old wooden roller. 
It is lighter, easier to use. ever clean and sweet, will 
not break, DOUGH WILL NOT STICK TOlt, and in 
hot weather can be filled with ice for use. 

Miss Parloa, the Boston Cooking School, the head 
Cook Somerset Club, aleo the head Cook at Grand 
Hotel and Burnet Honee. Cincinnati, and many of the 
bes* Cooke and Caterers in that city, Boston and New 
York, and hundreds of ladies unite in recommending 
it. 











PRICE 50 CENTS. 


Women Agents wanted, to whom a very liberal dis- 
count will be made. 


CRYSTAL ROLLING PIN CO., 
No, 3 School Street, Boston, 26-2mo 





LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING. 


GOODELL & KING. 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1879. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A gomngiete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the a have a pleasant play- 
room with paconetete exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
pao opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 

Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 1% to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos, 
Groom & Co.. or by mail. 

ly7 Wm. H. LADD. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Near Philadelphia. Under care of Friends. Both 
sexes admitted and receive the same degrees. College 
courses, Classical, Scientific, English; Normal De- 
partment: Preparatory and Model schools. 

For particulars addrese, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 


Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


MRS. EMILY J. F. NEWHALL 
—AND— 


MISS LUCY M. NEWHALL 


Will open their family and day school for young la- 

dies and girls at No. 83 Boylston street, on Oct. 1. 
Circulars sent on application to either of the prin- 

cipals at Wales street, Dorchester. 26tf 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirtieth Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1879, in the commodious new college 
building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital; Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 

nse of material) to all matriculants of the year. 

‘or further information, Address 6m18 

RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 


North College Ave. and 21st 8t.,Philadelphia, Pa. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


for young women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS, 

Pioneer in the practical education of girls. Les- 
sons in Cooking, Dress cutting, etc. Special atten- 
tion to health. Personal care of habits, etc. Cata- 
logues free.’ Number limited. 


Cc, C,. BRAGDON, Principal. 
8t 27 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio. 


Open to both sexes; thorough instruction, pre- 
paratory and collegiate, by an experienced Faculty 
of five Professors in Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, the Natural and the Moral Sci- 
ences, History. and ,Literature. Special attention 
given to fitting young men for Harvard or Yale, in a 
three years’ course. The college is located in a 
beautiful and healthful village, is provided with all 
necessary buildings and apparatus, and affords, for 
those who desire to attend, regular liberal Christian 
preaching in its chapel. Total expenses for the year 
from $150 to $200. Address for catalogue, 4. C. 
DERBY, President, or Rev. N. P. Gilman, American 
Unitarian Association Rooms, Boston. 8m27 


West Newton English and Classical 
School,—The 27th year of the Family and Day 
School for both sexes, will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1879. For circulars address 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 

West Newton, Mass, 10w29 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. sly44 





























HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


- Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
of cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 

lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 
Alice Fletcher & Co, 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City 








rday athome, Samples worth $5 








ree. Stinson & Co., Portiand, Me. 





The Voice of Worship, 


For Choirs, Conventions and Singing Schools. 
BY L. O. BMERSON. 


This splendid new book is nearly through the press, 
and will be in great demand. Full collection of the 
best Hymn Tunes and Anthems for Choirs, numerons 
Glees for social and Class singing, and a good Singing 
School course. Its attractive contents. with the low 
price ($1 00 or $9.00 per dozen), should make it the 
most popular of Church Music Books. 


HE T For Singing Schools, Conven- 
« tions and Choirs. By W. O. 

ERKINS. 1 ready in a few days. First class 
book for Singing Schools, with large collection of 
Glees, and plenty of Hymn Tunes and Anthems. Price 
$1.00 or 9.00 perdozen. Although Singing Classes are 
especially provided for, both the Secular and Sacred 
render it one of the best Convention and Choir 

8. 


ATINIT The new and very favorite o 

. _ is now ready, with words in Three 
anguages, all the Music and Libretto complete. Price 
$2.00 paper, $2.25 boards. 


P AFOR Price reduced to 50 cents. The same 

. elegant edition heretofore sold for 
adollar. Complete Words, Libretto and Music. All 
ready for the stage, 


Any book mailed, for retail price. 


SUMMER MUSIC BOOKS! 


For the Sunday School, 


THE GOSPEL OF JOY! *“ 


Just out. Great favorite. 


GOOD NEWS! ** 


Well known, always good. 


SHINING RIVER! °“* 


Very beautiful songs. 





For Sea Shore or Mountains, 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG! ** 


Beat Song collection, 


CLUSTER OF GEMS! ** 


Capital Piano Pieces. 


GEMS OF THE DANCE: ** 


Brilliant Waltzes, &c. 





What Books to Read, 
Lives of Beethoven, ($2.00), Mozart, ($1.75), Schw- 
mann, ($1.75) and others; most interesting, also Rit- 
ter’s History of Music, 2 vola. each ($1.50). 


Musical Record ($2.00). Good reading; once a 
week, all the news, and fine selection of music. 


Descriptive Catalogues, (10 cte), of almost all Music 
Books that are published, Very valuable for refer- 
ence. 1800 books, 

Any book mailed, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


Boston. 


Braman, Souther & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 





& HOOPER, 
Manufacturers 
and Dealers 





—IN— 
Parlor, Chamber, Dining & Halt 


FURNITURE. 


Draperies a Specialty. 


MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &C., 
Salesrooms, 7 and 8 Haymarket 8q. 


27 2mo 


BARGAINS. 
FIVE HUNDRED 


Different Patterns Easy Chairs. 
PARLOR SETS 


in over fifty different styles. 


TABLES 


In sixty different styles, at bargains never before 


met LOUNGES 


In thirty different styles, at prices to suit all; done in 
the best manner. 


PATENT ROCKERS 


In forty new styles, from $10 to $30. 


LOLLING CHAIRS 


Covered in remnants of npholetey goods left the past 
years, $8 to $12; regular prices $12 to $20. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


I have on hand some three hundred different pat- 
terns of raw siik and other gare goods in rem- 
nants of two yards to fifteen, which I am selling at 
about the cost. 


Drapery Curtains and Loose Covers made to order. 


8S. F, SOMERS, 
544 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Opposite Adams Honse, One flight up 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
u to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and d 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade. which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal! Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
8 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PRESS EXCURSION. 


I was fortunate enough to be one of a par- 
ty of three women who were invited to join 
the Massachusetts Press Association on 
their tenth Annual Excursion. 

It was the morning of the 24th of June, 
as fair and bright and promising as June 
mornings alone can be, when we gathered 
together at the Fitchburg Depot to find a 
party of sixty persons assembled in the two 
cars furnished us by the courtesy of Wm. 
L. Burt, President and manager of the 
Hoosac Tunnel and Western Railway. The 
comfort of having these cars for our espe- 
cial use with baggage car attached, was felt 
and appreciated by all, for we had only to 
let our baggage remain on board secure 
from harm, while we got out and examined 
the curious objects by the way. Our first 
day’s route had for its termination Saratoga. 
As all the world knows Saratoga, what can 
be said avout it except to tell again the oft 
told story of its grand hotels and beautiful 
streets and magnificent residences? We 
were well quartered at the United States 
Hotel, and had the opportunity afforded us 
of being shown over the Grand Union Hotel, 
into Mrs Stewart's private apartments and 
into the hall where they “‘trip the light fan- 
tastic toe,” at one end of which hung the 
large Allegorical painting by Yvan of *‘The 
Genius of America,” for which Stewart paid 
the sum of $40,000. How beautiful the 
gardens were, how choice the furniture 
throughout the house! What acrowd of 
associations were thronging upon us, the 
histories, the dramas, all that a season at 
this most fascinating resort would be instru 
mental in furnishing. Even a week with 
the Massachusetts Press Association and 
their families, all thrown together as one 
family, may be the beginning of many 
romances such as all the novels of the 
day are fond of tracing to this exciting spot. 
And so we drink the waters of its famous 

springs as though there was magic in them, 
and that somehow henceforth a new life 
was to open up for us. 

Wednesday morning the special train over 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company 
R.R. took us to Howe’s Cave, five miles from 
Cobleskill, called also the Otsgaragee Cav- 
ern. This begins an experience 1 fancy 
novel to the most of the party, and remind- 
ing me forcibly of an experience I had 
some eight or ten years ago, when the Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky and its wonderful 
caverns were explored by me. It professes 
to be next in size, and is certainly large 


enough for an ordinary day's explorations. 


The imposing names of the many chambers 
and passages such as ‘‘The Devil’s Gateway,” 
“‘The Museum,” “‘Geological Room,” ‘‘Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘‘Giant’s Study,” *‘Pirate’s 
Cave,” *‘Rocky Mountains” and ‘Valley of 
Jehoshaphat” have a similar sound, and its 
circuitous windings are similar, also the 
lake over which we are rowed and where 
our friends go from us with weird and sol- 
emn faces into the depths apparertly of the 
under world, with their exploring torches 
which serve to make the darkness only more 
visib!e,—all this is but a repetition of what 1 
felt and saw there, without any of the terrors 
of pitfalls haunting you with their bottom- 
less abysses, such as you are shown so of- 
ten in the Kentucky cave. Our curiosity 
once satisfied we think nothing would tempt 
us intoa similar folly, but I doubt very 
much if another and similar cave had open- 
ed its doors to us on the following day, if 
we should not have assented to the explora- 
tion. I know the ‘short route” through 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky was our 
second trip, and we were not withheld from 
going through it; though the long route of 
eighteen miles, in and out, of the day before 
had exhausted our energies, if not our curi- 
osity. For that so-called feminine weak- 
ness frequently attacks the stronger sex I 
find. 

The Cave House at the entrance is finely 
located among beautiful scenery, and but 
for the cravings of the inner man, I should 
have tried to bring away a sketch of its 
grand outlook over hill and meadow. That 
was not to be, however, for by the time I 
had eaten my dinner the train was ready to 
take us to Oneonta, a pretty little village on 
the Susquehanna River. Here we quarter- 
ed for the night at the two hotels, the Cen- 
tral Hotel taking the larger part and the 
Susquehanna House the remainder. 

I searched some time in different parts of 
the town for a pretty view on the river, and 
at last got one that pleased me well. So 
early in the morning I was at work upon it, 
trying to bring away ina hasty sketch some 
memories of its haunting beauties, as the 
early morning sun streamed over it through 
clouds now dark and gloomy, now lighten- 
ed with a brilliancy quite tantalizing. Af- 
ter I had used up what little time I had and 
was putting up my sketch, which I flattered 
myself 1 should call ‘‘A view on the Sus- 
quehanna” the door of the house close by 
opened and a yvuung woman came out osten- 
sibly to offer me amore comfortable seat, 
but probably with a desire to satisfy her cu- 
riosity as well in regard to my occupation 
and business there. After looking at the 
picture a moment, she burst out, to my ex- 

treme disgust, ‘“‘Oh, you’ve been taking the 
mill pond, hav’nt you?” ‘Mill pond,” I 
said, ‘‘but where’s the river? Does not the 
Susquehanna River run through your val- 





ley?” “Oh yes, it was there, but invisible 
from that stand point hidden by the trees.” 
So I could only comfort myself in having 
the hills and the valley through which this 
river flows. 

Again at an early hour on Thursday, we 
are flying over the road, the same Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company R. R., to Nineveh, 
which name elicits some references to Bible 
memories and we try vainly to discover 
something we can twist into ancient ruins. 
We came finally to Starrucca Viaduct, quite 
a work of engineering, and which cost the 
vast sum of $325,000. It crosses the Star- 
rucca Valley by eighteen arches, with a 
length of 1200 feet and a height of 100. As 
it has been celebrated in a painting of Crop- 
sey, we are interested in seeing it, so we 
are allowed to get out and gaze our fill. 
But the Susquehanna River and its lovely 
intervals is the chief charm of our morn 
ing ride till we come finally to Carbondale, 
the north end of the anthracite coal district, 
and the scene of the riot, the incidents of 
which are still so fresh in the memories of 
all that we get the particulars related to us 
over and over again. It ishere we take the 
Gravity road over Moosic Mountain to 
Honesdale, a view unsurpassed in grandeur. 
Elk mountains the highest point in Penn- 
sylvania, the distant view of the Catskills, 
the river and its windings are to be seen, 
but all its grandeur is swallowed up 1n the 
greater charm of locomotion. 

I wonder to how many of your readers 
the name Gravity road conveys the real 
meaning. Pulled up by the simplest of 
methods to the summit of a mountain, and 
then left to go on and on, acquiring at every 
moment added momentum of speed, till we 

seem really to fly through space, and yet 
are controlled as easily as though on a plain. 
How exciting it was! No wonder we give 
wings in our imaginings to the inhabitants 
of future worlds. Never before did | real. 
ize how glorious it would be to cleave the 
realms of air at a bound, to soar triumphant. 

We are treated to the best of dinners at the 
Allen House 1n Honesdale, where they place 
bouquets at every plate, and, finding us en- 
thusiastic over flowers, we are invited to 
carry away all we wish of the many mag- 
nificent roses with which the hotel is fra- 
grant. 

So we give the name of Rosedale to the 
place, henceforth, in our memories. But 
though secluded and heretofore unknown 
to us, this little town can claim the distinc- 
tion of being the largest coal depot in the 
world and of having one of the finest glass 
manufactories in the country. The popu- 
lation is 8000. The editor of the Honesdale 
Citizen and other gentlemen accompanied 
us over the mountain, and much useful in- 
formation was conveyed by them to the 
party which could not have been otherwise 


obtained. ; 
Scranton is our destination for this Thurs- 


day night, and as I enter the streets of this 
newly risen city, 1 am somehow reminded 
of San Jose, California. Here the ‘‘Board 
of Trade” are our escort, and every oppor. 
tunity is afforded us for instruction and im 
provement. Weare even entertained by a 
band of musicians, who represent the culti- 
vated portion of these laboring classes. 

We spend the night at the Wyoming 
house, and visit the Steel manufactories in 
the evening, for any adequate discription of 
which we are inclined to think those in 
‘“‘Dante’s Inferno” will apply as we stand for 
the first few moments in terror at the weird 
and seemingly fiendish spectacle. The im- 
mense cauldron belching forth its fiery 
flames, the huge ingots of steel, weighing each 
2300 pounds, that are poured from the 
moulds in our presence, and carried away 
to another room to be transformed through 
various processes, which we are allowed to 
witness, into smaller and smaller shapes, 
until we see the rails that the Iron Horse 
goes plunging over come out in their high- 
est perfection; for these are the ‘‘Bessimer 
Steel Manufactories” the best in the world. 

What a fearful and yet magnificent spec- 
tacle of fireworks it was, grander than any 
Fourth of July display, tosee the sparks of 
steel as they filled the whole vast building 
when the cauldron was partly overturned 
for our entertainment. A nameless fear 
took possession of me, and my nerves did 
not recover their natural equilibrium until 
we were safely out of this heated atmos 
phere. 

Friday morning we leave Scranton and 
go by Central railroad of New Jersey, 
through a most picturesque region. As far 
as Wilkesbarre we have the lovely Susque- 
hanna River in view, and the beautiful val- 
ley of the Wyoming; while beyond the 
mountain gaps are pointed out in whose 
dark defiles the fugitives took refuge dur- 
ing the Indian massacres of 1778. But on 
we speed and enter the Lehigh Valley, so 
deep and narrow, the high cliffs reminding 
me of scenes on the Kentucky River as well 
as those on the Elbe above Dresden in Ger- 
many. There are railroads on each side of 
the river which twist and turn forming 
complete horse shoe curves, and affording 
glimpse of scenery unequalled for pictur- 
esque beauty. 

It was here we made friends with the 
baggage master and made good the soubri- 
quet of ‘‘Baggage” so often given the female 
portion of the race, for we found the open 
doors so attractive we were loth to take 





again the comfortable seats of the passenger 
cars. 

After a ride of 70 miles or more we reach 
“Glen Onoko” where most of the party 
stop over a train. Here we find a series of 
cascades, all picturesque and delightful. 
There a day might be happily spent. The 
charming feature which delights the New- 
Englander, is the quantity of Rhododen- 
dron which frequent the woods all through 
this region. The laurel and wild rose, and 
a species of lupine, with pink and yellow 
petals are also to be found here, 

CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


BEET Root SuGAR AND THE CULTIVATION 
oF THE Beet, by E. B. Grant, Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Price, $1.00. 

This little book was prepared for the pur- 
pose of calling attention to the importance 
of Beet Sugar production in Europe, and to 
show the possibility and advantage of estab- 
lishing it in the United States. It is almost 
the only work of the kind which is at pres- 
ent accessible to the American public, and 
its general circulation is therefore very 
much needed. 

Part first gives the history of the Beet Su- 
gar industry, and considers the relative ad- 
vantages of Europe and America for its 
production. In America, cheap land and 
cheap fuel are, it is claimed, more than equiv- 
alents for the cheap labor of Europe. 

Part second is wholly agricultural. It 
gives advice for choosing suitable soils, ex- 
plains the best methods of preserving the 
roots before manufacture, and the pulp af- 
terwards, the raising of seed, &c., &c. 

Just at this time, when farmers and capi- 
talists, East and West, are watching the re- 
sult of the great agricultural and manufac- 
turing experiment in making Beet Sugar, 
now going on in the State of Maine, a new 
edition of Grant’s little treatise would meet 
with a ready sale, and we hope that Lee & 
Shepard will give it to the American pub- 
lic. H. B. B. 


Hints FOR Pupits IN DRAWING AND 
Painting. By Helen M. Knowlton, with 
iliustrations from charcoal drawings, by 
William M. Hunt. Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. The Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. — 

This little book is dedicated to Wm. M. 
Hunt, from whose teaching much of the ma- 
terial for these pages is obtained, Some of 
its hints are ; ‘‘How to begin,” ‘‘What shall 
we take for a subject ?” ‘‘Who can learn 
to draw?” ‘‘Why learn to draw?” “Sketching 
from memory,” ‘‘Canvases,” ‘‘Varnishes,’ 
&c. All the “hints” are easy to understand, 
and the whole is in beautiful clear type and 
fine paper. More than half the book is 
filled with illustrations from Wm. M. Hunt. 
Price, $1.00. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


It will be refreshing news to those who 
are always looking ‘‘way ahead,” that more 
factories will be run through the summer 
than for many years, and ‘‘strikes” are be- 
low par. Wherever there are strikes, loaf- 
ers abound. The prompt arrest of such 
fellows, without ‘‘visible means of support,” 
will repress viciousness and stimulate pros- 
perity. 

A bathing suit is one of the essentials of 
a complete wardrobe. If ladies could see 
the —— suits we have just been examin- 
ing at Freeman & Gray’s, 124 Tremont St., 
they would not rest until they were the 
happy possessors of one. Usually, a lady 
in her bathing suit wishes she could become 
invisible when she emerges from the waves, 
but these suits, embroidered and braided, 
really tempt one to walk about for admira- 
tion. And with the pretty oil caps and 
comfortable canvas shoes, there’s nothing 
more to be desired—unless ’tis a boat. 

yh cents for window-screens is a bit 
of profitable news worth attention. They 
are made with sliding frames, and easily 
adjusted to any window. You have only 
to enclose the price for one or a dozen to 
J. Elliott Bond, 173 Washington St., to 
receive by return express your screens, in- 
viting slumber sweet and sound. Notice 
acvertisement and the low price for other 
summer comforts. 

We think that the ‘‘Perfect Bed-Lounge” 
advertised by 8S. Graves & Son, 139 Black- 
stone Street, is the most complete piece of 
furniture of the kind that we have seen for 
some time. When folded there is no evi- 
dence of a bed. No mattress is needed and it 
is ‘‘made up” quickly and easily. The price 
enables the | gg to suit purse and taste 
with regard to covering and adornment. 
The ‘‘Crescent” woven wire bed, with a 
very thin mattress, is the coolest kind of 
summer bed. 


There is considerable activity in certain 
lines, more so than for very many years. 
The demand for cotton goods has been re- 
markable. One of our leading dry goods 
commission houses recently sent in their 
samples of hosiery to New York, and to 
their surprise, within four days, they were 
obliged to telegraph to New York that no 
more orders should be taken. 


In the JourRNAL of July 12, reference was 
made regarding ‘‘a new enterprise,” which 
we would like to endorse. The dress re- 
form goods are not usually acceptable with 
us, but these waists we have been compelled 
to advocate and wear, simply, through the 
plain facts of their utility, comfort, ele- 
gance and certain adaptability. We have 
never seen in any market, and we have seen 
ery’. a waist so natural to the true 
ideal of dress reform garments. They are 
highly recommended by Dr. Mary Safford 
and other physicians. Miss Bates has shown 
herself a genius in creating a garment which 
every woman will soon want. As Miss Bates 
does not believe in ‘‘slop work,” they are per- 
fectly fitted and made exquisitely. We do 
not ask you to take our word for it. Go 
and examine them for yourself. 

Miss Bates is already en upon her 
fall work, and ladies will find it an advan- 
tage to order their garments before going 
away, if they would obtain them reasonably. 




















SPECIAL NOTIOES. 


Seaside Board.—A few persons can obtain 
good, plain, ey me board at a moderate price on a 
leasant seaside farm by addressing, D. C. POTTER, 
x 108, Fairhaven, Mass. 2w2s8 
Lake View House, Wolfboro, N. H 
commands a superb view of ‘Lake Winnepesaukee and 
the mountains. Every facility furnished for oarer- 
ment or quiet. Board by at or week. Send for cir- 

cular and terms. M. E. BERRY. 


The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Yark St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rc-=, freec 
es, social entertaiuments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive De nt. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to heip themselves. 

The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women general'y, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout sharge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathit. 


781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. mM. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 

















Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2to4 p.m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 





3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


a san 
$15 New and Improved $15 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Price Fifteen Dollars. 
With Table and Treadle Complete, 
A Thoroughly Mechanical 


Fully Tested and Practical Success 


COMPLETE COMBINATION OF ALL THE 
GooD QUALITIES WITHOUT THE 
FAULTS OF HIGH PRICED 
MACHINES. 


Fully Protected by United States Government 
Srom all infringements whatever. wiate 


THE ONLY 
Low Priced Sewing Machine Ever Manufactured 


THAT 


Will Sew all Kinds of the Heaviest 
Beaver Cloth 
RAPIDLY AND WITH A FINE FIRM STITCH 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 
Vienna, Philadelphia and Paris. 


It runs easily, noiselessly and quickly. 

Can be stopped instantly at any desired stitch. 

There is no noise, no wear, no getting out of order, 
because there is little or no friction. 

A child ten years old can run it 

It will hem, fell, bind, cord, braid, tuck, ruffie, 
gather, shirr, plait, scollop, embroider, etc.,—in fact, 
every kind of sewing can be done with it that was 
ever done with a needle. 

It is unapproached by any other machine yet in 
vented, SIMPLE, COMPACT, :FFICIENT, DURABLE and 
COMPLETE. 

New and Numerous Patented Attachments. 

Makes the strongest stitch known, the cloth will 
tear before the seam will rip. uses the thread directly 
from spool. The machine is beautifully finished 
and highly ornamented, and 


WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS, 


There never was so good a Sewi 
Machine at so low a wie. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


TO WHOM EXTRA INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED. 


Sample machines forwarded to any part of the 
World on receipt of 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 


Comty rights given free. Samples of sewing. 
descriptive circulars containing terms, testimonials, 
engravings, &c., sent free. All money sent in Post 
Office Money Orders, Drafts, or by Express are per- 
fectly secure. Safe delivery of our goods guaranteed. 
‘ “ orders, communicatiors, etc., must be addressed 
0 the 


Bandanah Manufacturing Co., 
1y28 NEW YORK. 








Great Revolution in Publishing. 

A good sized eight page illustrated paper, full of 
the best stories, sketches, fun, wit, poetry, &c., only 
thirty cents a year, and an elegant chromo, head of 
Beatrice de Cenci, two-thirds size of life, free 
to each yearly subscriber. The wondrous beauty of 
this remarkable young woman was the theme of pen 
and pencil in the age in which she lived, and has been 
ever since, and her romantic history and sad death 
won the sympathies of the whole world. A sketch of 
her life will be sent with each chromo. The paper 
three months with a pair of fine 6x8 landscape chro- 
mos only ten cents. Single copy and one 6x8 chromo 
four cents. No free copies. 

J. B. BATES, 


36 Dey Street, New York, 


HERE THEY ARE! 


CHEAPEST SCREENS 
In The Market. 


Can be fitted to any window in a minute; just what 
you want for 40 cents each; free by express for $4.50 
per dozen. 


J. ELLIOT BOND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Dealer in Carpeting and 
Window Shades, 


173 Washington Street, Boston, 


Straw potting, White or Red Check 12igc; Fancy 
25 cts. Rustic Window Shades, for Summer-houses, 
50 cts. Mosquito Canopies $2.00. Painted Shades. 
25 cts. Spring Fixtures 25 cts. 29 


Bathing Suits. 


For Ladies,Gentlemen and Misses, 
in great variety, at low prices. 
Carefully made and shrunk, 


ALSO CAPS AND SHOES. 


FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 TREMONT ST., 


Opposite Park Street Church, 29 


A Full and Complete Assortment 


or 


UuADIES’, MIssEsS 


AND 











Children’s Fine Boots. 


Shoes and slippers for summer wear. 


Our Specialties, La Bronze French Inlaid Slippers, 
imported patterns at $1.50; regular price $2.50. 

Ladies’ Hand Made French Kid Newport Ties, 
$'.75; regular price, $2.75. 


EDWARD P. WHITE. 


French and American Fine Boots and Shoes, 


23 TREMONT Row, 20tf 








WEIGHT J2 LBS. MEAS Wg CUB. FT 


XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed—no 
mattresses or pillows required—better than a ham- 
mock, as it fits the body as pleasantly and lays 
straight. Folded or opened instantly, self-fastening, 
just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ings, sportsmen, &c. Good for the lawn, piazza. or 
the “‘coolest place in the house.” I make the largest 
and best variety of Spring- Beds and Cots in the world. 
Send for circulars 


HERMON WwW. LADD, 


108 Fulton st,, Boston; 207 Canal st., 
New York; 165 No. 2d st., ime ~ ie 





LADIES’ BATHING SUITS. 


We have a large variety of well-made suits at mod- 
erate prices, and also an invoiceof French Suits and 
Caps from the most noted maker in Paris. 


HBEWINS & HOLLIS 
47 Temple Place. 








AM’ GRAVES & SON. 
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4/0 re $30. 


NHE “CRESCENT’ WOVEN WIRE BED 

witha very thin mattress, makes THE BEST 

BED. Price $10, S. GRAVES & SON, 139 Black- 
stone Street. 24 








EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 
UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRIOES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 


Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 1y24 
SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


FOR SALE AND TO RENT. 


HALLETT & CUMSTON 


459 Washington Street, 
(Opp. Messrs. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 24 


McPHAIL & GO., 


GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Pianos to let and sold -n in- 
——_ First quality in all respects. Ca! and 
examine. 


Warerooms 630 Washington St. Cor, 
ly24 











PRICE LIST 


Lawn and Veranda 
FURNITURE. 


Basket Bottom Sitting Chairs - 90cts. 
May-Flower Rocking Chairs - $1.12 1-2 
ime Webster Arm Rocking 
Folding Lawn Settees - - - - - 8 
Lawn Tents with Hammock Support, 
$12.00 


Best Mexican Grass Hammocks, 14 
feet long - - - - - $1.87 1-2 cach 


An Immense Stock at 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


25—6t 


48 Canal St., Boston, 
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